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any manuscript ts submitted for his constderation. 


Hews Wotes. 


It scarcely seems a year ago since we wished our 
readers a Merry Christmas, but there is no disputing 
the calendar which assures us the time has come to 
offer them the old season- 
able greeting once more. 
As our last year’s Number 
exceeded in size and, we 
believe, in beauty of pro- 
duction, any of its prede- 
cessors, so this year’s goes 
beyond last, and again 
we are reduced to the 
necessity of apologising to 
those readers who may be 
unable to obtain a copy of 
it. We enlarged the edition 
last year, and have very 
considerably enlarged it 
again this; nevertheless, 
the entire issue is already 
sold out to the trade, and 
many orders are still 
coming in that cannot 
possibly be fulfilled. Those 
of our readers who have 
not acted on our advice 
and placed an early order 
with their bookseller should do so immediately, for 
by the time they read this every available copy will 
be in the hands of the trade. Difficulties in con- 
nection with the reprinting of the colour plates 
prevent us from publishing a large second edition 
or we would gladly do so. Such testimony to the 
greatly increasing popularity of THE BooKMAN 
cannot be other than very gratifying to us, and we 
can only urge our readers to act with the wise fore- 
thought of certain Colonial booksellers who have 


Photo by Sherril Schell. 
(Burns & Oates) is reviewed 
in Number, 


already sent in their orders for the Christmas Number 
of 


Another new poem by John Masefield—‘ The 
River ’’—appears in the current number of The 
English Review. 


Mr. Everard Meynell, whose “ Life of Francis 
Thompson ”’ is one of the most important books of 
this season, is the son of Mr. Wilfrid and Mrs. Alice 
Meynell, and author of “ Giovanni Bellini,” in the 
“Great Artists” series, 
and of “Corot and his 
Friends.”” He is a gifted 
artist and art critic, who 
has written much on art 
and literature in various 
periodicals, and is on the 
staff of The Illustrated 
London News. 


No book of this boun- 
teous publishing season is 
surer of a welcome from 
all lovers of poetry than is 
“The Collected Poetry of 
Francis Thompson,” of 
which Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton publish a limited 
edition, printed in two 
colours from a special type, 
and artistically bound in 
three styles: in leather, 
at five guineas net, with collotype reproduction of 
the MS. of “ The Hound of Heaven,” and artist’s 
proof on Japanese vellum of a portrait of Thompson ; 
bound in vellum, with an etched portrait, at two 
guineas net ; and in grey boards, with canvas back, 
at twenty shillings net. The only persons who will 
be satisfied that so finely artistic an edition of this 
great poet should be a limited one will be the limited 
number who are fortunate enough to become 
possessors of it. 


Mr. Everard Meynell 
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Mr. Herman Scheffauer, 
whose admirable translation 
of Heine’s “ Atta Troll” 
was published last month 
by Messrs. Sidgwick & Jack- 
son, has recently returned 
from Danzig, where his 
play, “‘ The New Shylock,” 
was successfully produced 
to a crowded and enthusi- 
astic audience at the Stadt 
Theater. It is to be given 
also at Strasburg, Bonn 
and Posen, and finally at 
Berlin. Mr. Scheffauer is 
not the first English drama- 
tist (Mr. Shaw, for one, was 
ahead of him) who has had 
to get his work translated 
and produced on a foreign 
stage before the managers 


Photo by W. Hornby, Ilford. 


A Family Group. Taken in 
Mr. Jeffery Farnol’s Garden. 


From left to right the group comprises: (1) Mr. Farnol’s aunt, Mrs. Marriott ; (2) his father, Mr. H. J. Farnol ; (3) his sister, 


at home could be moved to Miss Dorothy Farnol, to whom his new book, ‘ The Honourable Mr. Ta 


produce it. There are now 


prospects, it seems, of the play being performed in 


its original English here and in America. 


It is curious how people are beginning to talk 


.” is dedicated ; (4 and 5) Mr. and - Jef 
Farnol; (6) Mr. Farnol’s mother. 


about “‘ The Masterdillo,” a novel that was published 

anonymously a few weeks ago and seems neither to 

have been much advertised or reviewed. One hears 

rumours that it is the work not of one anonymous 

author, but of two, and strongly suspects that these 

two are themselves the hero and heroine 

of it. The same suspicion has evidently 

entered the mind of at least one of its 

purchasers, for Mr. Melrose, who pub- 

lishes it, tells us that the other day a 

= member of a London business firm called 

upon him and said that he and his wife 

had been so moved by the story that if 

the author was really as poor as it sug- 

gested they would like to help him with 

a gift of twenty-five pounds. It is to 

be hoped that the author was poor 

enough for the purpose; it would be a 

thousand pities, in the interests of other 

authors, if such a generous impulse were 
thwarted. 


Mr. James F. Muirhead writes us that 
in Mr. Frederick Whyte’s review of Mrs. 
Alec Tweedie’s ‘‘ America as I saw it,” in 
last month’s BooKMAN, “there occurs a 
very pleasant reference to a book I pub- 
lished on America some years ago. Un- 


luckily, however, the title of my book is 


Mr. Charles F. Holder (author of 1 i . It is named ‘ America: 
“*The Game Fishes of the World ”’), 


with His Excellenc 
Van Dyke (author of 


Henry The Land of Contrasts,’ and not ‘ The 
Fishermen’s 


Luck,” etc.), at the Tuna Club. Land of the Dollar.’”’ 
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Middle-aged readers will note with interest the 
reappearance of an old publishing name in a kindred 
business. Mr. Samuel Tinsley, who has for many 
years been general manager to Messrs. Roberts & 
Leete, has started a printing and stationery business 
in partnership with Mr. Harold Justus Williams, 
formerly West End manager of Messrs. James 
Truscott & Son. Mr. Williams is a nephew of Sir 
John Bell, who was Lord Mayor of London in 1908, 
and Mr. Tinsley is the second son of the late 
Samuel Tinsley, and a nephew of William Tinsley, 
of the famous Victorian publishing firm that gave 
its name to “ Tinsley’s Magazine.” 


Rabindranath Tagore, 
the famous Indian and ho has been the 


Photo by John Trevore. 


Mrs. Charlotte Cameron, one of the most experi- 
enced and intrepid of women travellers, was born at 
Portsmouth ; as a child she saw much of the world 
with her father, who was a Captain in the Royal Navy, 
and in later life with her late husband, an officer 
in the 42nd Highlanders. In 1910 she journeyed 
alone round the coasts of South America, motored 
for fifty miles along the Panama Canal, then in 
course of construction, and made a journey across 
country of over 24,000 miles. She embodied her 
opinions and experiences in an entertaining and 
useful travel book, ‘“‘ A Woman’s Winter in South 
America.” In 1911, she attended the Imperial 
Durbar at Delhi, as representative of The Lady's 
Pictorial and a syndicate of newspapers, and used 
the gorgeous pageantry and crowded happenings of 


Mrs. Charlotte Cameron, 


whose new travel book, “A bg oa beg 4 in Africa,” is published by 
that great event as a background for her novel, 
“A Durbar Bride.” Last winter, Mrs. Cameron set 
out alone on a six months’ journey along the East 
and West Coasts of Africa, and inland over most of 
the little-known parts of that wonderful region, and 
her new book, ‘‘A Woman’s Winter in Africa” 
(Stanley Paul) tells the story of her daring and - 
adventurous wanderings. 


Photo by C. Vandyk. Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, 


whose “ Memories of Dickens” (Arrowsmith) is reviewed in this Number. 
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Miss H. B. Somerville. 
Author of “ Ashes of Vengeance ” (Hutchinson). 


Mr. Ernest 
Thompson Seton, 
whose new book 
“Wild Animals at 
Home,” has just 
been published by 
Messrs. Hodder 
and Stoughton, 
was born at South 
Shields, in 1860. 
He published his 
first book, “‘ Wild 
Animals I have 
Known,” in 1808, 
under the name of 


Seton-Thompson. By origin he is of Seton, Cameron, 
Logan and Snowdon stock—Thompson was not the 


name of an ancestor, or in any 
sense a family name, but one 
that had been assumed by his 
forbears during the Jacobite 
troubles. When he came of 
age he resumed the name of 
Seton, but to please his mother 
kept the combination of Seton- 
Thompson until her death. 
Later, the pseudonym Thomp- 
son has, in deference to the 
wishes of his business associates, 
been retained as a middle name. 
The story of Mr. Seton’s early 
years is a story of hardships 
and hard work and of difficulties 
resolutely faced and overcome. 
His parents left England, after 
heavy financial reverses, and 


attended the On- 
tario Art School, 
and when, in due 
course, he had 
taken the final 
highest honours in 
all subjects, it was 
agreed that he 
must go and finish 
his art education 
in London. He 
was to have had 
an allowance of 
sixty pounds a 
year to live on 


Mrs. J. E. BuckKrose. 


Author of “Rambles in the North Yorkshire 
Dales,” etc. (Mills & Boon). 


there, but this allowance never arrived; in two 
and a half years a total of eighty pounds reached 


Mr, Arthur Meco, 


whose “Letters to Boys” (Hodder &s Stoughton), is reviewed 


went to live in Canada when he was six years old. 


Mr. Victor Bridges. 

Author of “The Man from Nowhere,” one of the 

most successful novels that Messrs. Mills & Boon 
have published this year. 


As soon as he was 
old enough to know 
his own mind, he 
wanted to be a 
naturalist. ‘‘ I was 
doggedly set on the 
idea,” he says. “I 
thought I had a 
mission—to be the 
Prophet of the Out- 
door Life. My 
father did not think 
so, aS he was just 
as doggedly set on 
my being an artist.”’ 
The result was a 
compromise. He 


um 


Wales, the Arch- 
bishop of Canter- 
bury, and Lord 
Beaconsfield — he 
secured a dispen- 
sation in his favour 
and spent all his 
spare time there- 
after in the Read- 
ing Room. In 
rumours 
reached his parents 
that his health was 
breaking down, 
and they insisted 
on his returning 
home. Back in 
Canada, by way 


him at irregular intervals, so, 
as books and art materials were 
necessaries, “I saved,’’ Mr. 
Seton explains, “‘ on such non- 
essentials as food and clothing ; 
consequently I was always ill- 
dressed and hungry.”’ Because 
he could not pay the fees at the 
South Kensington School, he 
went to the British Museum, 
and worked there, till he was 
admitted free to the Royal 
Academy School as a seven 
years student. He was too 
young then, being only nineteen, 
to be granted a ticket for the 
British Museum Library, but by 
boldly writing to the Trustees 
of the: Museum—the Prince of 


Mr. G. P, Putnam. 
Author of “The Southland of North America” 
(Putnam). 
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of making a practical start, he obtained an order from 
a lithographer in Toronto to design a dozen Christmas 
cards, and for this work received the sum of sixty dol- 
lars, the largest amount in cash he had ever set eyes on. 
Presently, he sold some more sketches for thirty 
dollars, and with this purchased a stock of thirty 
hens and took train with them for the North-West. 


In Manitoba, he sold fifteen of his hens for the 


cost of the thirty, and “ all that summer I sketched, 
worked on a farm, studied natural history, and 
raised and swopped hens.” 


Throughout 1883 Mr. Thompson Seton roved 
the great prairies and valleys of Manitoba, and 
so in that period of poverty 
was accumulating the wealth 
of observation and knowledge 
that was before long to enrich 
the books that have made him 
famous the worldover. After 
all, his father’s dogged deter- 
mination to make an artist of 
hin has borne good fruit, for 
no one could have illustrated 
his writings so truthfully, with 
such feeling and vivid realism 
as he has illustrated them him- 
self. For some years, he tells 
you, life-line wavered 
up and down, but in 
1896 I married Grace 
Gallanit, of New 
York, and fromthat | 
time it has steadily 
kept the upward | 
trend.” For long | 
past, now, he has 
been Naturalist to 
the Government of 
Manitoba ; he has popularised natural his- 
tory by writing it with the learning and 
exactitude of the student and the creative 
and narrative skill of the brilliant novelist. 
With ‘ Wild Animals I have Known,” 
“ Lives of the Hunted,” “‘ Woodmyth and 
Fable,” “‘ Two Little Savages,” ‘‘ The Bio- 
graphy of a Grizzly,” and the rest of the 
familiar series of his books he has delighted 
not only those who have studied and are 
studying natural history themselves, but a 
very wide and still widening circle of general} 
readers. His newest book, “ Wild Animals 
at Home ”’ is in his happiest, most glamor- be 
ously interesting vein, and bids fair to out- “ 
rival in popularity even the most popular 
works of the man who has surely realised 


Statuette of 
R. L. Stevenson. 


Modelled by Herbert J. Harvey 
(David Bryce & Sons, Glasgow). 


4 


Mr. Compton Mackenzie. 
From a sketch by J. Montgomery Flagg. 


his first ambition and become for us “‘ the Prophet 
of the Outdoor Life.” 


Lovers of Stevenson will be interested in the 
bronze statuettes of R. L. S. that are being sold at 
three guineas by Messrs. David Bryce & Sons, of 


i 
Miss Marjorie Bowen. 
From a drawing by her sister. Miss Phyllis Vere Campbell. 
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Miss Agnes Herbert, 
whose new book about animal life, ‘‘ The Moose,” Messrs. A. & C, Black 
are publishing. 


Glasgow. The statuette makes a slim and graceful 
figure and is a faithful likeness of the Stevenson of 
the Samoan days, familiar in the picturesque dress 
that has come to seem most vividly characteristic 
of him. It was modelled by Mr. Herbert J. Harvey, 


Photo by Walter E. Harper, Ludlow. 


Mrs. Armel O’Connor. 


Author of “ The Idea ot — ye — was published recently by 
essrs. on vers. 


the well-known painter, whose picture, “ The 
Smile,’ was one of the outstanding exhibits in the 
Royal Academy of 1910, and is a striking and very 
delicately finished piece of artistic portraiture. 


Miss Marjorie Bowen’s latest novel, “‘ The Governor 


. of England” (Methuen), is a romance of Cromwellian 


days, the great Protector himself being its central 
figure. Miss Bowen has the gift of making “‘that imagi- 
native guess from the most likely generalisations” 
which Mr. G. M. Trevelyan says is the secret of the 
historian ; the plots of her works are founded on 
historic facts, her characters are historic persons, 
and she writes of them almost with such an air of 
familiar understanding as they might have been 
written of by their own contemporaries. 
so in her first 
work, “‘ The Viper 
of Milan,” pub- 
lished when she 
was eighteen, and 
is so in “The 
Governor of Eng- 
land.” The bril- 
liant study of 
William of Orange 
in her three 
stories: “I Will 
Maintain,” De- 
fender of the 
Faith,” and “God 
and the King,”’ 


It was 


Photo by Mr. Alfred Noyes, 


moved the Liter- whose powerful narrative 


Zs poem of the horrors of war, 
“ The Wine Press,” is just published by Messrs. 


ary Society of «The Wine 


Leyden, one of the 
oldest Societies in Europe, to elect the young novelist 
to membership, an honour usually reserved for 
serious Dutch historians. When Miss Bowen 
described Milan with such vivid and accurate 
detail in “‘The Viper of Milan,” she had never 
been to Italy; now she is spending the first year 
of her married life in a charming villa of Viareggio, 
among the scenes that eight years ago she described 
from imagination. 


Our thanks are due to the various publishers who 
have been kind enough to assist us with the colour 
and photogravure plates and the general illustrations 
in this Number. The beautiful colour illustra- 
tion from “Pink and Scarlet” (published by 
Hodder & Stoughton) is the work of the well- 
known firm of the Grout Engraving Company; and 
the fine four-colour plate from Messrs. Harrap’s 
“‘ Lohengrin” is the work of the BooKMAN’s own 
engravers, the Dux Engraving Company. 
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THE READER. 


QUALITY STREET.* 


By Drxon Scott 


» UALITY Street ” is for “ the quality ”—let that 

be admitted, or affirmed, right away. It is no 
book for your newcomers, your parvenu readers, for 
those frightfully precocious, impassive, impressive young 
creatures, who take their first literary airings, quite 
self-possessed, in such precipitate new-fangled, agitating 
thoroughfares as “‘ Sinister Street’ or “‘ The Street of 
To-day.”’ Far away from these does it lie, in a different 
quarter of the town, in a mellow, faded faubourg full 
of dreams; and only those 
can understand it who know 
something of its history, 
who remember the old lane 
which it led from and the 
hidden highway it joined, 
and who can recollect all the 
hopes which ran to make a 
breathless crowd round the 
architect when he took the 
site in hand. Detach the 
book from these things and 
judge it intrinsically and 
you get—pooh!—a mere 
pretty tale—a kind of 
make-believe bijou, quaintly 
befurbelowed, planned out, 
with droll seriousness, like 
a real four-roomed play— 
and then built, bless your 
heart, on a plot that is 
really far more like a child’s 
garden plot than a dramatic 
one—a plot from which the 
very flower-beds have not 
even been cleared away, 
so that such things as 
lavender and rosemary 
keep catching the feet 
of the characters, turning 
their movements into a 
minuet. The tenant’s name 
is Miss Phoebe, and in one of these dainty rooms she is 
represented as keeping a school—a further suggestion 
being that, grown aweary of teaching, she one morning 
pretends to be her own non-existent niece (did anyone 
ever hear of such goings on!) in order to attract an 
escort to a Ball (immoral too, it will be seen), and suc- 
ceeds so well in her duplicity (though she merely shakes 
her curls free from her cap) that the very neighbours 
are deceived and her bosom friends imposed on, and 
the swains who mildly scorned her when she sat sedately 
in Room I., fall transfixed when they meet her in 
Room II. “A pretty trifle, but unreal. The diction, 
mock Georgian. The action, as artificial as the dialogue. 
The famous Barrie-tone of which I have always heard 


Photo by G.C Beresford, 


* “Quality Street.” A Comedy in Four Acts, by Sir J. M. 
Barrie. Illustrated by Hugh Thomson. 15s, net. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


so much, appears in reality to be a simple treble.” 
So might a new surveyor sum it up, with a snap—and 
smile indulgently at the jealous way we watched his 
movements. 

But to us of the old school—how much more it is than 
that! It is a treasure-house of heirlooms, a store of 
lavendered delights ; and Life flows between the frail 
walls almost furiously. Every article has its history, 
memories race from room to room, each word uttered 
is a bait to bring more 
scampering ; and the very 
touches that to alien eyes 
must seem most artificial, 
affect us like the friendly 
touches of kind hands. We 
recognise the very school- 
room, for example: “ the 
blue-and-white room” where 
Miss Susan, in Scene I, sits 
listening with a fearful joy 
to a friend reading luscious 
love-tales from the library. 
For is not this the very 
room, down to the identical 
colour-scheme (“ everything 
in it blue, or white, or both”’) 
wherein Miss Ailie, years and 
years ago, kept the Hanky 
School at ‘Thrums and 
listened with delicious shame 
to a certain Tommy reading 
gloatingly borrowed love- 
stories full of Words We 
Have No Concern With ? 
To be sure itis! And Miss 
Pheebe’s curls? Are Miss 
Kitty’s, of course! And 
Patty the maid? Dagont, 
its Gavinia! And Patty’s 
follower ?—Corp himsel’, by 
all that’s michty, disguised 
as an English sergeant! The whole thing is a rally 
of revenants. It reminds us of the old doings in the Den. 
And not from one book alone do the figures come troop- 
ing ; nor do they shrink from exchanging characteristics. 
Miss Susan, to put us off, employs a trick of Tammas 
Haggart’s. Livvy is really only Timothy. The little 
boy who weeps bitterly because Miss Phoebe has not 
caned him is borrowing beforehand one of the deeds of 
little David. The large S chalked on Georgy’s tiny 
waistcoat may remind us, with one wriggle, of Mr. 
Cathro branding Tommy—but it curls its other tail 
towards a “Little Mary.” Phoebe herself is pure 
Grizel when she cries “Oh you sweet /’—but she 
is Babbie when she works bright mischief at the 
Ball. It is a masked meeting of characters dead 


and unborn, a bal masqué of bygones and about-to- 


Sir J. M. Barrie. 
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And those who can see this, see something more. 
They understand why this assemblage is convened. 
The thing is'a conspiracy, the blue-and-white room a 
dark rendezvous: creeping together so cunningly, with 
their false names and swapped noses, these characters 
are here to hatch a plot. They state loudly that the 
year is 1815. It is really a second and subtler ’45. 
They all talk ostentatiously of the defeat of Napoleon. 
It is just to drown the fact that England is in peril. 
A Scotch raid is in progress, unconscious London is 
threatened, and this demure dames-school'in the shires, 
apparently so innocent, is an ambush where the ring- 
leader gathers his 


are not “ idylls’’ at all; the word was used ironically : 
the artist’s idea was to show us, with a dogged Dutch 
fidelity, the dour reality of our sentimentalised Arcadia. 
He would bring out the slowness of these weavers— 
their ludicrous love-making ; he would paint “ the dull 
vacant faces’ of the Tammas Haggarts and Pete Lunans 
as pitilessly as any Degas drawing washerwomen. And 
then, suddenly, came a change. Tammas_ began 
to grow eldritch. Pete became a quaint gnome. Gnarled 
idiosyncrasies sprouted, the stolid features swelled or 
shrunk ; Thrums grew into a goblin market, all quirks 
and wynds and cobbles, its weavers were a race of hob- 

nailed elves. “As 


forces and perfects 
his final preparations. 
“ Quality Street,” 
in other words, is 
part of the Great 
North Road, half-way 
between Thrums and 
Kensington Gardens. 
And down it, accord- 
ingly, the discerning 
eye detects, with a 
thrill, a small shy 
figure pounding 
determinedly south. 
The figure’s name 
does not appear 
among the dramatis 
persone. But there 
is a certain light inhis 
eye that betrays him. 
It is the author of 
“Sentimental 
Tommy ”’ rushing to 
write “The Little 
White Bird.” Like 
his famous hero, he 
has once more 
“found a way.” 


II 


It is a fascinating 
thing, this progress 
of Tommy—I mean 
Barrie: the way he 
has diffidently (but oh how obstinately!) worked 
and wriggled along his form until at length he reached 
his proper place. The fashionable thing to say about 
him now is that he has “never grown up.” But 
this, though intended for praise, is a terribly tame 
version of the actual process which lies behind his career. 
The amazing thing about him is that he has grown, 
grown incessantly; but that instead of growing up, 
he has grown down. His case is one like Alice’s. When 
first he set his easel up on the banks of the Quharity, 
his intention was to paint the simple truth ; if the reader 
will glance back at his earliest canvases, the opening 
studies in ‘“‘ Auld Licht Idylls,” he will see that their 
manner is the circumstantial one of Galt, with perhaps a 
touch of the Thoreau of ‘‘ The Winter’s Walk,” and just a 
trace of the truthful Stevenson of ‘‘ Pastoral.” They 


Miss Fanny is reading aloud from a library 
book while the others sew or Knit. 
From Quality Street,” by Sir J. M. Barrie. 
Reproduced one of Hugh Thomson’s colour Illustrations, 


unlooked for as a 
telegram” owns 
Barrie himself, some- 
where in ‘‘ Margaret 
Ogilvy,” “there 
came to me the 
thought that there 
was something quaint 
about my native 
place. A boy who 
had found a knife in 
his pocket could not 
have been more 
surprised.” That 
expresses perfectly 
the suddenness—but 
not the nature of the 
impulse. What he 
found in his pocket 
wasn’t a knife. It 
was a little bottle 
labelled DRINK ME 
in large letters, and 
containing a philtre 
with the somewhat 
remarkable flavour of 
mixed cherry tart, 
custard, pine-apple, 
roast turkey, toffee 
and hot buttered 
toast. Andstanding 
there, on the bank of 
the Quharity, he 
drained it des- 
perately, and at once 
began to shrink. He sped downwards like a stalactite, till 
he pierced the surface of the pool ; and there he was, 
safe at last, beside his own reflection, in the mimic world 
of make-believe,so wanton and so wee, which had 
caught his eye and winked at him as he stood a- 
painting in the upper world and felt a sudden sinking 
of the heart. He had dived. 

Now, why did he dive ? Because he feared sentiment. 
And why did he fear sentiment ? Because he was a Scot. 
Now, do not misunderstand this; do not take it to 
mean that he shrank from sentiment because, as a Scot, 
he hated it. It was the opposite of that. Barrie feared 
sentiment because, as a Scotchman, he loved the 
seductive thing too well. Ours is a queer country. 
Caresses being rare in it, we gloat furtively over the 
idea of them. Prettiness and daintiness seldom 
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appearing among our lean, naked hills, we write passion- 
ate poems about tiny daisies and gemmy-eyed fieldmice. 
Endearments and graces which you think nothing ot 
in the South, making free with them, with wondrous 
hardihood, every day, are always invested for us with 
a dark, dreadful deliciousness ; the suppressed love of 
tenderness, felt by every human heart, is made feverish 
by the fascination of the forbidden; and there is a 
really close connection between the numbers of Lowland 
chance children, the way our Burnses treat their Jeans, 
and the way Barrie makes his Grizel rock her arms in 
an ecstasy and cry out constantly, “Oh, you sweet /” 
Denied the use of 
these dear diminu- 


language is entirely formed of Words We Have No 
Concern With, and a kiss is no more thought of than— 
a thimble. 


Il. 


Into all Barrie’s travels and adventures in this 
Never-Never-Land of elvishness we must not enter 
now: our concern to-day being with that particular 
part of the journey which led him at last up into 
Quality Street. He had a glorious time down there— 
yet I would have you think of him, throughout it all, as 
longing, longing, as wistfully as any other human soul 

astray in fairyland, 


tives in her dour 
daily life, Scotland 
makes her poets use 
them for her; the 
Barrie’s and the 
Burnses are urchins 
whom she sends to 
rob the orchard, so 
that she may be 
emotional by proxy, 
with a queer vicar- 
ious voluptuousness, 
watching them 
munching the for- 
bidden fruit shame- 
lessly, full in the 
world’s face, all day 
long. And Barrie 
felt the impulse. He 
let his pen indulge. 
After he had been 
writing for a while, 
he began to let him- 
self go ; he wallowed 
in Words We Have 
No Concern With and 
turned the tears on 
and off insatiably, 
like a lad who sees 
taps for the first time. 
He even set Lang 
Tammas greeting: 
“his mouth worked 
convulsively, and he 
sobbed, crying, ‘ Nobody kent it, but mair than mortal 
son, O God, did I love the lad’ ’’—the lad being his 
parish minister. You southerners felt uneasy—and 
indeed you had some cause. Mr. Arnold Bennett 
lifted up his voice and spoke in public of “ that exces- 
sively profitable lump of sweet-stuff The Little Minister.” 
Its author’s case was critical. We were reminded, a 
minute ago, of Dominie Cathro branding Tommy. 
Destiny seemed to be on the point of doing the same 
to Barrie, marking his forehead with the fatal sign S.B. 
It was the approach of the dread finger that drove 
Barrie to his bottle. He drank—he shrank—he ducked 
—he disappeared. He left reality behind him and 
leaped into the land where he could satisfy his wicked 
craving without shame—the land where prettiness is 
proper and make-believe is truth, where the official 


Miss Phoebe is giving a dancing lesson to half 
a dozen pupils, and is doing her very best. 
From “ Quality —_ Bost Sir J. M. Barrie. 
uced from one of Hugh Thomson's colour illustrations. 


for some means of 
getting back to mortal 
ways. He had got 
separated from his 
earthly shadow— 
which had by now 
gone up to London : 
he wanted his art 
to join his body 
there, and endless 
were the dodges he 
employed to coax his 
cunning to go back 
to common earth. 
One of the best was 
on the day when he 
persuaded his mother 
to come to the edge 
of his pool and look 
down. When the re- 
flection of her face 
touched his art, it 
gave a leap and lived 
gloriously in the 
upper sunlight for a 
little. We call that 
moment “ Margaret 
Ogilvy,” and still 
regard it as one of 
the noblest of his 
books. Another 
device consisted of 
selecting some 
Thrums_ character, 
one with whom his 
art was already familiar, and then craftily sending that 
character off by train to London. This was done with 
Rob Angus, the Thrums millwright’s lad (the full account 
of it is in “When a Man’s Single.”). But, no 
—the art wouldn’t follow. It would only consent to 
join Rob’s story when the characters turned impish 
—in Noble Simms’ room, for instance beneath 
that Japanese umbrella ; or among the mad members 
of The Wigwam. From all the others, the real grown- 
ups—Colonel Abinger, Sir Clement Dowton, Miss Mere- 
dith—his skill held obstinately aloof. Either that, or, 
making an effort, it would start playing with them 
sentimentally, in the old wicked way, until it had to be 
called off in terror, hastily dosed with Alice’s mixture, 
and set to some absurdity, so as to pass off those excesses 
with a laugh. 
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Well, we know now, of course, that there was only one 
‘way of escape from his underworld—and that was up 
through the crystal lid of the Round Pond. He could 
only be allowed to enter real life again if he consented 
to come companioned and guarded by babies ; he had 
to steal into our world at that extremest verge of it, 
on the very borders Elfland, where everything is actually 
quaint and sweet aud small already—the houses doll’s 
houses, the mortals all wee,—where Grizel could rock her 
arms and smile her crooked smile, and run no risk of 
being rebuked by Arnold Bennetts. 

But until the day he found that out, Barrie made few 
happier guesses than the one that brought him bobbing 
up in Phoebe’s school-room. The idea will be evident. 
It was a kind of back-stairs. He would creep into 
England through an unguarded postern, through an 
entrance a hundred years old; and then, having ac- 
customed his forces to 1815, would creep down the years 
towards To-day. Many reasons made the ruse a good 
one. When he wrote full-grown modern English, the 
critics complained it was stilted. Well, in Georgian 
days, seemingly, words always walked on little stilts ; 
and so his own would pass muster there perfectly. 
Then, again, there was the school-room—and he had 
already begun to feel that his art got on oddly well 
with youngsters. And, finally, there were all the darling 
quirks of decorum and costume—the ringlets and crino- 
lines—the curtsies and the chintz—the Whimsy cakes, 
pattens, and blue-and-white porcelain-toys: and treasures 
no fairy-bred art could resist, and no mere mortal-bred 
art use so well. 

Small wonder, then, that Quality Street, though it 
proved in part a cul de sac, made his genius feel per- 
fectly at home. He had to retreat from it, ultimately 
take to his mines again, extend his subterranean galleries 
till they stretched beneath Kensington and he could drive 
a shaft up into the unprotected Gardens after closing- 
time, instead of clattering into London (as once he had 
hoped) along the Great North Road of high romance. 
But he learned a lot while he was there, his pen acquired 
many graces, taking lessons in deportment from Phoebe 
—improving on the Hanky School code, generally 
preparing itself, unconsciously, for that great and glorious 
day whenit would beentrusted with the tender character of 
little David. And it was very happy: you can see that 
for yourself. In and out the little houses, in and out 
Miss Phoebe’s curls, in and out the vastly’s and 
devoutly’s, the quizzings and the ’twas’s, it darts and 
struts and tumbles with the utmost zest and cunn- 
ing. Nor, given such an opportunity, did it fail, you 
may be sure, to play its master’s favourite game of 
Lost Identities. You know that game, of course? It 
is played in all Barrie’s books. Somebody pretends to 
be somebody else, or pretends that nobody is somebody 
—with the result that there is always an alter ego 


wandering round, an invisible Being that has got to be 
dodged or scotched or swallowed or squareed. It was 
playing this game so hard that made Captain Hook’s 
voice (if you remember) so remarkably like Wendy's 
father’s. It was over this game that Miss Irene Van- 
burgh, in “ Rosalind,” doubled her charms by being two 
people at once. Little Mary. Timothy. Tink-a-Bell. 
Stroke. Beings, alter-ego’s, every one. William Paterson. 
Benjamin. ‘‘ My Brother Henry.” The wistful little 
girl in Grizel’s mirror. And now, here in Quality Street, 
Miss Livvy. 

It would be strange indeed if such a predilection did 
not betoken something deeper—and readers of the old 
school well know that it does. They have always 
realised that, long ago, at the outset of his career, 
Barrie’s own character split into two—the one half 
making fun of the pomps and claims of authorship, 
refusing to take writing books seriously,—while the 
other, who could not but regard books with awe, 
stayed in actuality, and gravely dreamed of lasting 
fame. To and fro behind his sentences these two have 
always chased and tussled; and the game of Lost 
Identities is but the shadow-show they cast. Sometimes 
the solemn artist holds the stage defiantly ; oftener the 
other ego pops up and makes him laugh ; sometimes the 
small mocker, weary of make-believe, can be heard patter- 
ing through the pages crying wistfully for his brother. 
But whether they meet, or whether they greet, or whether 
they suddenly appear simultaneously in a scene like 
the last uncanny tableau in “ Petrouchka,” our affec- 
tionate absorption never fails. One book delights us 
because the elf tried to spoil it, another because the 
author was in form; and “ Quality Street ” will always 
be remembered by us gratefully because it was there 
that the two found a mutual domain, and lived happily 
for a little side by side. 

I would not sleep to-night if I ended without thanking 
Mr. Hugh Thomson for his perfect pictures of this 
enchanted rendezvous. Henceforward I am going to 
call him Maister Tamson—for I feel certain (it never 
occurred to me before) that he, too, must be a Scot. 
No one but a Scotchman could have dwelt with such 
chuckling delight on the twinkling oddities of eighteenth- 
century English architecture—on its plump-stomached 
window-panes and fairy-tale eaves and the endearing 
demureness of its indoor spinets and samplers. He felt 
like a “‘ foreigner at home”’ there, and the result is both 
faithful and impish ; it is beautiful, yet it all has a comical 
cast ; it is realistic, yet deliciously rum. By the time 
this note appears “ Quality Street” will be on the 
boards again. What it looks like there, I do not know. 
But I feel jealously certain, none the less, that, 
between boards it is vastly better. No stage-carpenter 
on earth could make properties like Mr. Tamson’s—not 
even Miss Vanburgh deceive us like his Livvy. 
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THOMAS HARDY.* 


By JOHN BAILey. 


HY is Mr. Hardy incomparably the greatest of 
living English novelists ? Many answers might 

be given to that question, but one is enough. He is 
great, no doubt, because he is a great artist, with an 
artist’s instinct for design and proportion ; and he is 
great because he is a master of the English language ; 
but his most indisputable title to rank above all living 
rivals lies in the fact that what he gives us in his novels 
is always, or almost always, truth seen in the light of 
poetry, not realism seen in the light of the fashion or 
scandal, the social or political propaganda of the hour. 
He is never a High Churchman or a Low Churchman, 
never a Christian apologist nor, with occasional un- 
fortunate exceptions, an anti-Christian controversialist. 
So in political matters. A Conservative may feel that 
Mr. Hardy is a Radical. But his Radicalism is just one of 
the two eternal halves of the eternal whole of the human 
being in the sphere of politics; it is a thing, one may 
almost say, of all time and existence; not a thing that 
cannot open its mouth without declaiming about the 
wages question, or the woman’s question, or the problem 
of the birth-rate ; in fact, not journalism, but poetry. 
He has always been a man of much more than his own 


generation, caring about things that no single genera- 

tion can claim for its exclusive property. His theme 

has mainly been man in the most universal and ele- 

mental phase of his existence ; the peasant still living, 

face to face with nature, the life of primitive needs, 

fears, hopes, loves; man and woman, in naked simplicity, 

under the sun and the stars, as they have lived winter 

after summer and summer after winter for a thousand 

years. This is what he had seen with his own eyes in his 

own country, and he has had the imaginative power to 

divine in it what be- 

longs to all countries 

and all ages. That, 

above all the rest, is » 

the true secret of his ff 2 

The edition, of 

which the present ms 

volume makes the 

eighteenth of those 

given to prose, is 

proof enough, if proof 

were needed, that this 

greatness is recognised 

not only by the critics, 

but by the public. 

Probably there is not 

one of these stories 

which had a tithe of 

the sale at its first 


* “A Changed Man, 
The Waiting Supper, and 
other Tales,’’ concluding 
with ‘‘ The Romantic Ad- 
ventures of a Milkmaid.” 
By Thomas Hardy. 6s. 


(Macmillan.) Photo by Clive Holland. 


appearance that several novels of this autumn have 
already had. But few are the popular novels, we 
are told by publishers, that are still being sold after 
six months ; fewer still, almost none, after a year. 
Those who serve the moment have the reward of the 
moment ; but there are no collected editions of their 
work. That is reserved for those whose imagination 
makes it impossible for them to live only in the present, 
and who write the English of the great tradition, un- 
tainted by the slang or journalism of the hour. And of 
these the greatest to-day is the author of the twenty-one 
volumes which make up the Wessex Edition of the 
works of Thomas Hardy. 

“A Changed Man ”’ is the latest of these, and is added, 
as the author’s prefatory note says, to make “a dozen 
minor novels” accessible to buyers of the complete 
edition of the works. No one will pretend that Mr. 
Hardy is seen at his finest in any of them. They vary 
in length from the twelve pages of “ The Duke’s Re- 
appearance,” a legend of Monmouth, to the hundred and 
more of “ The Romantic Adventures of a Milkmaid,” 
where truth and Wessex are strangely invaded by a 
fantastic foreign Baron of Meredithian parentage. Most 
of them appear to have been written some time ago, and 
none shows the power of the master as we know it in 
“The Woodlanders’”’ or “ The Return of the Native.” 
In them, as in all the great novels and dramas of all 
nations, it is character above all things which is destiny. 
The incalculable wilfulnesses of Fate are, it is true, for 
ever surprising us with unexpected windfalls and un- 
deserved disasters. But, with Agamemnon and Lear, 
with Maggie Tulliver and Bathsheba Everdene, we feel 
that, however inscrutably Fate may have overloaded 
the balance of justice, 
yet it remains true 
that the suffering is 
not a wholly unnatural 
result of the character. 


“« Passions spin the 
plot. 

We are betrayed by 

what is false within.” 


A different Maggie 
would not have gone 
to Mudport; a dif- 
ferent Bathsheba 
would not have 
married Troy. But 
in many of the stories 
collected in this 
volume the caprice of 
accident plays so large 
a part that there 
is little left to be 
played by the men 
and women. And, 


Mr. Thomas Hardy. “fter all, men and 
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women, not chance or accident, are the stuff of 
drama. 

Still, with all their defects, most of the stories, and 
especially the finest, “‘ The Waiting Supper,” are such 
as only Mr. Hardy could have written. Some of their 
unconvincing improbabilities are to be excused by an 
atmosphere of comedy, which has always allowed itself 
the help of the unlikeliest accidents to work out its ends. 
So the Baron and the Ball and the bedside-wedding 
may pass as part of fantastic comedy’s legitimate stock- 
in-trade. Those that cannot make that excuse—like 
the conversion in ‘‘ A Changed Man’’—must do the best 
they can with the plea that they occur in short stories 
which the author expressly reprints only “ for what they 
may be worth.” But the ‘“ Changed Man” will make 
many people ask themselves why conversions seem never 
to prove convincing, whether they come from Mr. Mase- 
field or Mrs. Wilfrid Ward, or even Mr. Hardy? Is it 
because, as Aristotle thought, imaginative literature 
deals, not with what happens, but with what ought in 
all reasonable probability to happen? Great sinners 
do, in fact, occasionally become great saints: we all 
know it: but we cannot see the process of it, and we 
never cease to be surprised at it. There lies the difference 
between life and art ; art deals with events which sur- 
prise us when they happen, but after they have happened 
seem part of the inevitable course of things. 

One thing which everyone who thinks of reading the 
book will be glad to hear is that nearly all the stories 
belong to Wessex. The only one which does not— 
“‘ Alicia’s Diary ”—is certainly the poorest in the col- 
lection, probably for the reason that people who are “‘ well 
to do” and spend their time at Versailles, have placed 
a double wall between themselves and Mr. Hardy’s 
imagination. The rest are more or less intimately Wessex. 
The scene of one, the melodramatic and improbable 
“Committee Man of the Terror,” is laid at the Weymouth 
of George III. Another, the pleasant comedy of “A 
Mere Interlude,” belongs to the Scilly Islands. It ends 
with an agreeable stroke of justice as conceived by 


comedy. But the best things are those that are the 
purest Wessex. All the Milkmaid, for instance, except 
the “‘ fine-framed, dark-moustachioed gentleman ” who 
is found in his garden meditating suicide in a dressing- 
gown and slippers at six o’clock in the morning, belongs 
to that familiar and delightful world ; and he, perhaps, 
matters the less because he belongs to no world at all. 
Still more entirely inside the charmed circle, except 
for a rather melodramatic Duke and Duchess, is ‘‘ What 
the Shepherd Saw” one moonlight night, near the 
Devil’s Door on Marlbury Downs. “I be an old man, 
and there’s old men that deserve well of the world” ; 
we know where we are, and in whose hands, when we 
read that, and we have no wish to be anywhere else. 
So again, “‘ The Grave by the Handpost,” a bit of irony 
mainly comic, is pure Wessex and pure Hardy, as is also 
“Enter a Dragoon,” where the irony is less tragic than 
comic. ‘‘ Here’s his son’s letter. ’Twas found in his 
father’s pocket. You can see by the state o’t how many 
times he read it over. Howsomever, the Lord’s will be 
done, since it must, whether or no.” The Shakesperian 
certainty of that belongs to Mr. Hardy and to no one else 
to-day. He and he alone has been able to take a piece 
of our actual world, and, passing it through the crucible 
of his imagination, reproduce it as a thing real and 
eternal; so that, though we know nothing of the actual 
experience on which all is founded, we have the most 
undoubting assurance that the men and women of the 
books could by no possibility speak or act in a way 
different to that in which we see them act and speak. 
The only possible contemporary rivals to the peasants 
of Wessex are perhaps Mr. Kipling’s private soldiers. 
However little we know of the barrack-room, we are 
for the moment as sure of them as we are of Gabriel 
Oak. But does not the actuality in them overweight 
the poetry? Are they not a little too much of their 
own generation? Will they be as alive a hundred years 
hence as they are now ? But Gabriel Oak will; he 
belongs to all generations, and is above all accidents of 
time and place. 


THE LIFE OF FRANCIS THOMPSON.* 


By Srr W. RoBERTSON NICOLL. 


as HE Life of Francis Thompson,” by Everard 

Meynell, is a book to be welcomed with sincere 
gratitude. It gives us the one authoritative account 
of the great poet’s perplexed and difficult life. In a 
sense we do not need it. The true expression of the man 
is secured in immortal verse. Nor does he need to be 
vindicated against accusers as has been the hapless lot 
of many in similar case. No one has brought charges 
against Francis Thompson. The biographer does not 
need to be an advocate. He has the facts to tell us, 
and they speak for themselves, so that his own tranquil 
and merciful view of the fallings and risings in Thomp- 
son’s career will be accepted by all readers. While 
Mr. Meynell’s style is generally to be commended for 
its reserve and self-command, there are passages which 


* “The Life of Francis Thompson.” 


By Everard Meynell. 
£58. net. (Burns & Oates.) 


do not yield their significance to a first reading. This 
obscurity was perhaps unavoidable. A life like Thomp- 
son’s raises problems to which there is no easy answer— 
to which perhaps there is no answer at all. 

In the early chapters we are told of his birth at Preston 
in 1859. He was the son of a medical man in that town, 
and his parents had become converts to the Roman 
Catholic Church. He was sent in due course to Ushaw to 
prepare for the priesthood. Lafcadio Hearn had been 
before him, and Henry Patmore, who lived to write some 
exquisite things, was his companion. He was a delicate, 
melancholy, book-loving boy, much engrossed in his own 
spiritual welfare. But his absent-mindedness and a 
certain curious indolence which made him “ always 
behind-hand with punctual eve and in trouble with 
strict noon,”’ disqualified him for the service of the Church. 
He was sent to Owen’s College at Manchester to learn 
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medicine, but he did not attend classes and could not 
pass examinations. His mother had given him a copy 
of De Quincey’s Confessions, and Thompson took to 
opium. He maintained, and his biographer partly 
agrees, that the effects of opium on his constitution 
were not wholly disastrous. On the other hand, opium 
is, responsible for much of the misery and powerlessness 
of his later life. He had another chance at Glasgow 
with similar results ; he enlisted in the army; and in 
no long time he was on the 
pavements of Oxford Street, 
without money, without 
friends, working at a boot- 
black stand and as a 
message-boy, as a seller of 
matches, living vacant and 
desperate days, poorly con- 
soled by his nightly doses 
of opium. The way was 
stony and sore to the feet, 
but he was not without 
helpers, one in particular : 
She passed—O brave, sad, 
lovingest, tender thing! 
And of her own scant pit- 
tance did she give, 
That I might eat and live. 


But the availing succour 
was found in 1887, when 
he sent his manuscripts to 
Alice and Wilfrid Meynell. 
He said: “I was myself 
virtually his pupil, and his 
wife’s long before I knew 
him. He has in my 
opinion—an opinion of long 
standing—done more than 
any man of these latter 
days to educate the 


produced prose that will stand with his poetry. But I 
cannot think that he really possessed the faculty of writing 
musical prose. Perhaps this gift is born and not acquired 
by labour and study, however it may be improved. 

Mr. Everard Meynell recounts the years during which 
Thompson bled and wrote for mankind. His full 
recognition arrived somewhat tardily, but it was sure 
from the first. The immediate verdict that matters 
is the verdict of the few. He had the Meynells and 
Coventry Patmore, and the 
splendid appreciation, as 
it is justly called here, by 
Mr.Garvinin THE BoOKMAN 
of March, 1897, and before 
the end came he was num- 
bered with his true peers. 
Hardly once in a hundred 
years do we find the fire, 
the stress, the unction along 
with the personal religious 
simplicity, which place a 
man among the supreme 
Catholic poets. He was a 
dreamer to the end. Con- 
versation was an almost 
impossible effort to him. 
He had no possessions, and 
he had no home. “All 
that he left at his death 
was a tin box of refuse— 
pipes that would not 
draw, unopened letters, a 
spirit lamp without wick, 
pens that would not 
write. .. At no time did 
he possess a bookcase, nor 
sufficient books to crowd 
the slenderest shelf.” He 


Catholic literary opinion.’ 
Here may be noted 
the singular and almost 
unique patience of Francis Thompson. He is not the 
first man of genius who fell into wild ways of living, 
but these did not lead him to hate and abuse his fellow- 
men. The natural revolt that is stirred by the sense 
of neglected merit, and the sight of good fortune, falling 
to the lot of the despicable, is hardly to be traced in the 
record of Thompson’s experiences. He was not tor- 
mented as Savage and Poe were tormented by a burning 
sense of injustice. He remained lovable in the severest 
trials, and notwithstanding his weaknesses those who 
really knew him were convinced that in the end he was 
a good man, though never wholly victorious over his 
temptations, and never settling down quite steadfastly 
into a happy mode of living. 

He was most fortunate in the friends who afterwards 
and to the last did their very utmost to protect and 
regulate his life. They perceived that he was essentially 
a Catholic mystic. It was necessary for him to do his 
share of drudgery, but this came in a comparatively 
easy way—the writing of reviews for The Academy and 
The Atheneum. This,however, was not his true business. 
He did it as well as most, and in his essay on Shelley he 


From a drawing by the Hon. Neville Lytton. October, 1907. 
From “ Life of Francis Thompson" by Everard Meynell (Burns & Oates). 


lived till 1907, but wrote 
no poems for years before. 
His magnificent work was 
done, and it may well bethat 
no substantial addition was possible. In the pages he 
has left behind him we have enough. He did not live 
till the glories of his style developed into tricks or 
hardened into mannerism. 

One word must be said about the ever-to-be-remem- 
bered friendship between Thompson and W. M. and A. M. 
W. M.’s countless benefactions, endless patience and 
genial counsel were not the easy gifts of a millionaire. 
Of A.M. what shall we say? It is toldin the memoir of 
Sister Dora that one night a fine healthy young man 
was brought into the hospital with his arm torn by a 
machine, and the doctor said it must be amputated at 
once. Sister Dora declared she could save it if he would 
let her try. He told her she was mad, but if she chose 
to be responsible she must have her way. She did save 
the arm which was always thenceforth called “ Sister’s 
arm.” Years after when she was very ill the young man 
walked over every Sunday eleven miles to ask for her. 
When the servant answered his vigorous pull at the 
hospital bell, he asked ‘‘ How’s Sister?”’ and having 
got his answer said “‘ Tell her that it is her arm that rang 
the bell.” It was A. M.’s arm that rang the golden bell. 


Francis Thompson. 
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MR. KIPLING’S VERSES.* 


By PERCEVAL GIBBON. 


NYONE might have guessed, though I know of no 
one who did, that the snatch of song in “ Puck 
of Pook’s Hill,” beginning “ When I left Rome for 
Lalage’s sake,” must have a context and a continuation ; 
it was impossible that Mr. Kipling, having made so 
happy a beginning, should break off where the Centurion 
did and leave it incomplete. All these years the full 
version of it has lain “‘ among his papers” ; it appears 
at last in a volume which has strangely the air of having 
been compiled by a literary executor rather than by 
Mr. Kipling himself. As the prefatory note states, the 
volume contains practically all the verses and chapter- 
headings scattered through Mr. Kipling’s books,. and 
among them are some which, one feels, might have 
been suffered to remain unresurrected, if only for the 
sake of the poor figure they make in company with his 
more recent and felicitous work. For an example, ‘“‘ The 
Sack of the Gods,” from “‘ The Naulahka,” belongs to 
those dark ages in which Mr. Kipling could write : 


“Dust of the stars was under our feet, glitter of stars 
above— 
Wrecks of our wrath dropped reeling down as we fought 
and we spurned and we strove. 
Worlds upon worlds we tossed aside, and scattered them 
to and fro, 


The night that we stormed Valhalla, a million years 
ago ! ” 


Mr. Kipling’s later books, notably ‘‘ Puck of Pook’s 
Hill ” and “ Rewards of Fairies,” have been the occasion 
of much verse ; most of it is fine and the best is above 
praise. Here Mr. Kipling’s patriotism is mellowed to 
a genuine and very beautiful love of England, the very 
earth of her fabric and the green upon the face of her. 
His wonderful knack of knowledge, which before now 
has evidenced itself in a rather noticeable omniscience, 
softens itself to a wise and sympathetic comprehension 
of life as it is shaped and guided by its environment of 
downland and sea-shore. It is not only that he knows 
the mere history of the south country, with names and 
dates in singular completeness ; he knows, and tells with 
ecstasy, what the south country folk say and think and 
feel; he can convey into his verse the melody that 
is in the Kent and Sussex tongue. In “‘ A Three-Part 
Song,” he makes, not for the first time, his confession : 


“T’ve buried my heart in a ferny hill, 
Twix’ a liddle low shaw an’ a great high gill. 
Oh hop-bine yaller an’ wood-smoke blue, 
I reckon you'll keep her middling true! 


I’ve given my soul to the Southdown grass, 
And sheep-bells tinkled where you pass. 

Oh Firle an’ Ditchling an’ sails at sea, 

I reckon you keep my soul for me!” 


What is peculiar to Mr. Kipling’s manner of seeing 
things—and certainly his readers are the richer for it— 
is the fact that he has apparently not taken either the 
little low shaw nor the great high gill at their mere face 
value ; he is very much aware that they were there long 

* “Songs from Books.’’ By Rudyard Kipling. 6s. (Macmillan.) 


ago and served in their time as scenery to great or little 
drama. That appears even more clearly in “ Puck’s 
Song”: 
““See you the ferny ride that steals 
Into the oak-woods far ? 
O that was whence they hewed the keels 
That rolled to Trafalgar. 
See you the dimpled track that runs 
All hollow through the wheat ? 
O that was where they hauled the guns 
That smote King Philip’s fleet. 
See you our stilly woods of oak 
And the dread ditch beside ? 
O that was where the Saxons broke 
On the day that Harold died.” 


The poems which are antiquarian, whether in their 
setting or their subject, are in general admirable. ‘‘ Eddi’s 
Service,” “‘ A Smuggler’s Song,” “‘ A St. Helena Lullaby,” 
“Brookland Road,” “Cold Iron,” “The Looking- 
Glass,’”’ and ‘“‘ Poor Honest Men,”’ show the author at 
his strongest, in that fortunate vein which appeals with 
an equal sureness to both adults and children. I had 
hoped to find, among verses which appeared in the first 
place singly and are here completed, a fragment which 
promised to be a worthy companion to ‘“‘ A Smuggler’s 
Song”—I mean “Telscombe Tye” from “ Brother 
Squaretoes ” : 


“The moon she shined on Telscombe Tye, 
On Telscombe Tye at night it was. 
She saw the smugglers riding by, 
A very pretty sight it was. 


Three Dunkirk boats was standing in—’”’ 


And there it ended ; and there, apparently, it is to 
end. A pity! 

It is noteworthy that Mr. Kipling, when he writes 
prose, has only one manner ; but when he writes verse, 
he has many. I have enumerated above several poems 
of real charm which illustrate most happily one side of 
his talent ; in such poems as ‘“‘ The Way through the 
Woods ”’ and “‘ A Charm,” he shows another facet of it. 
Versatility in any art is a dangerous quality, if only 
that it engenders the suspicion of critics ; but there is 
more than versatility in the gift that enables Mr. Kipling 
to turn from writing his delightful ‘‘ Smuggler’s Song ” 


to sing his ‘‘ Cuckoo Song”’ or prescribe ‘‘ A Charm” 
such as this : 


“Take of English flowers these— 
Spring’s full-facéd primroses, 
Summer’s wild wide-hearted rose, 
Autumn’s wall-flower of the close, 
And, thy darkness to illume, 
Winter’s bee-thronged ivy-bloom. 
Seek and serve them where they bide 
From Candlemas to Christmas-tide. 

For these simples, used aright, 
Can restore a failing sight. 


These shall cleanse and purify 
Webbed and inward-turning eye ; 
These shall show thee treasure hid, 
Thy familiar fields amid ; 

And reveal (which is thy need) 
Every man a King indeed. 
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The wide circle of Mr. Kipling’s readers and admirers 
will welcome this book, and not the less cordially be- 
cause it sounds echoes from the days of the “ Plain 
Tales.”” Much that it contains is slight and unimportant ; 


a little is actually poor; the rest is so excellent that it 
should have had a volume to itself, to take its place 
on one’s shelves at the tail of the Kipling row which 
can never lengthen too rapidly. 


ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTs. 


F there be one man, since St. Francis of Assisi, 
whom all the kindreds of the wild have cause 

to bless, it is Ernest Thompson Seton. It is he who 
is chiefly responsible for the vogue of the modern 
“Animal Story.” The effect of the modern animal 
story has been to persuade people that the wild creatures 
are of interest in their personalities, in their psychology, 
and not merely as things to be shot or put in shows. 
This has resulted in a more sympathetic and under- 
standingly humane attitude toward our inarticulate kin. 
When I credit the vogue of the modern animal story 
to Ernest Seton, I am not unmindful, needless to say, 
of the inimitable Mowgli. But those unrivalled creations 
of Kipling’s are, obviously, of quite another species. 
They derive from the old fabliaux and from the folk-lore 
tales. Their natural history may be sound enough, 
as far as it goes, but it is incidental, and concerns us 
only so far as it helps along the story. The tales of 
Seton and his disciples, on the other hand, derive directly 
from the work of such 
close and loving obser- 
vers of nature as 
Richard Jeffries and 
John Burroughs. They 
aim to present carefully 
observed fact. But to 
give it wider currency 
and more concrete per- 
sonal interest, they pre- 
sent it in the form of 
fiction. They individ- 
ualise the bird, beast, 
fish, or insect with which 
they deal. But, unlike 
the old fabliaux and 
their kind, they are 
careful not to humanise 
their subjects. They 
are either fragments of 
animal biography, or 
they are formally de- 
veloped nouvelles, each 
with a central figure, 
about which gather the 
experiences which 
observation has shown 
appropriate to its kind. 
On the material side, 
such nature stories are 
fact disguised as fiction. 
But there is another 
side to these stories, and 
it is the pre-eminently 
distinctive side. They 


“They all rushed under it like a lot of little pigs.” 
From “The Autobiography of a Grizzly,” by Ernest Thompson Seton. 


aim above all to get at the psychology of their subjects. 
They are not content to deal with the skins of the wild 
creatures, but they seek to get inside those skins. From 
observed actions they strive to deduce motives and 
emotions. They are based on the conviction—shared by 
practically all experienced hunters and successful keepers 
or tamersof animals, and denied chiefly by closet theorisers 
—that there 7s an animal psychology. The old animal 
stories, if they went beyond mere external incident or 
adventure, simply humanised their subjects, ascribing 
emotions and motives that would be proper, in like cir- 
cumstances, to human beings. Seton has taught us to 
expect, in the animal story, a psychology immeasurably 
simpler, to be sure, than that of man, a psychology to the 
last degree limited, indeed, but none the less real and 
worthy of investigation. He spurns the theory that all 
animal life below the human plane is the blind and 
helpless slave of reflex action. 

As spokesman of the inarticulate kindreds, Ernest 
Seton is uniquely quali- 
fied. He approaches 
them from so many 
points. He knows them 
inso many ways. And 
he is untainted by that 
excess of sentimentality 
towards them which too 
often perverts the view 
of the sympathetic 
nature-lover. Asa 
country boy in Canada 
he began their acquaint- 
ance very early, and 
found it so much to his 
taste that he has been 
following it up and ex- 
tending it diligently 
ever since. He is an 
expert with gun, trap, 
and camera. Cunning 
as an Indian to unravel 
the tangled trails, and 
patient as a lynx in 
watching, he has been 
able to spy upon the 
wild things when they 
least suspected it, and 
so get at the intimate 
side of their lives. He 
has seen more than 

other men. And he has 
Ernest Seton seen with such discrim- 
inating, accurate, and 
conscientious eyes, that 
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I should be inclined to doubt the evidence of | 
my own eyes, if I found it conflicting with | 
that of his. I might, perhaps, join issue with 
him in a matter of the psychology at work 
behind the facts; but as to the facts them- 
selves, gathered by his own observation, I 
would never regard them as open to question. 

Having gained, as hunter and naturalist, 
so close an acquaintance with the creatures 
of the wilderness, Seton’s first thought was 
to depict them as a painter, as a draughtsman. 
In the classrooms of the Royal Academy he 
trained his native aptitude for the brush and 
the pencil, and became a skilful artist—need- 
less to say, not of the Post-Impressionist 
school. There is never any likelihood, for 
instance, of one of Seton’s grizzlies being } © 


mistaken for a view of St. Paul’sinarainy \. 


so definitely and distinctively what it sets 
out to be, that the most austere of scientific 
naturalists may accept it as a label. At the same time 
we nature-lovers, who care more about the personal 
characteristics of a beast than about the number and 
configuration of his molars, are given that intimate 
individual touch which we are always seeking. 

But when Ernest Seton undertook to convey his 
rich knowledge and fine enthusiasm, he found he had 
much more to say than brush and pencil could express. 
His own pictures drove him to writing about them. 
With the true instinct of the story-teller, his funds of 
authentic and verified material fall naturally into the 
form of fiction. The result was that fresh, vital book, 
“Wild Animals I Have Known.” To the credit of the 
popular taste be it said, this pre-eminently sane and 
convincing book won instantly a success as emphatic 
as that of the most sensational novel. It was no mere 
“boom ”’ success, however, but an enduring one. His 
other books in the same vein drove home the triumph ; 
and the modern Nature tale was established in a popu- 
larity which neither travesty nor attack has been able 
to undermine. 


Photo by E. T. Seton. 


sunrise. The product of his pencil is always Photo by John Fossum. 
From “ Wild Animals Bw Home,”’ the new book by Ernest Thompson Seton, which Messrs. 


Gray Wolf. 


From Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton’s new book ‘Wild Animals at Home.’ 


Bull ElK Charging. 


odder & Stoughton are publishing this month. 


But to the temperament of this vigorous nature-lover 
even the pen and the pencil together did not seem to 
offer outlet enough. He had mimetic and dramatic 
faculty, a powerful and flexible voice accustomed to 
carrying across the wooded valleys, and the gift of telling 
a story vividly beside the camp-fire. These gifts he im- 
pressed to the task of interpreting his shy wilderness 
friends to the public. He went on the lecture platform ; 
and hundreds of thousands who had been left cold by 
the printed page were reached and roused to interest 
by his magnetic personality. With his tall, lithe form, 
sinewy from much following of the trails, his lean and 
swarthy face, his wavy black hair worn rather longer 
than convention prescribes, his dark and watchful eyes, 
his head held somewhat up as if to sniff the air and 
search the hillsides, he looks his part as interpreter of 
the wilds. And when he adds to the convincing force of 
his narration his amazingly accurate mimicries, repro- 
ducing the calls of the beasts, the pipings and the cries 
of birds, the spell is so strong that the lights and the intent 
audience fade away, and once more one goes furtively 
with alert eyes and restrained lreath, through 
the transparent but confusing shadows of the 
ancient forest. 

In this brief note I have concerned myself 
excusively with Seton’s work as interpreter 
of the animal world to the world of men. 
Because of this work of his, men everywhere 
are growing more considerate of their 
feathered or four-foot kin. But his whole- 
some activities are by no means limited to 
this one field, broad as it is. Himself in- 
corrigibly a boy, his understanding of boys 
and his enthusiasm about them led him to 
a novel venture. He bethought him that 
innate in the heart of the natural boy was 
the desire to play Indian. He felt—and I 
think most of us will agree with him—that 
the boy could hardly be better employed, 
when not learning arithmetic and Latin 
verbs. Upon this theory he founded the 
“ Seton Indians,” an organisation to promote 
the art of ‘‘ camping out,” to spread the cult 
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of wild life. It taught scouting, trailing, swimming, 
canoeing, and courage, insight, truth, endurance. It 
found its material wherever boys were boys. It spread ; 
and it formed the foundation of one of the most virile 
and admirable movements of modern days—the Boy 
Scout movement—of which, in America, Seton is 


naturally the inspiring influence. When the effect of 
this movement begins to manifest itself, as it must, in 
the finer, more unselfish, an@ more robust ideals of man- 
hood of the generation now maturing, it seems to me 
that the kindreds of men, no less than the kindreds of 
the wild, will have reason to be grateful to Ernest Seton. 


THE COLOUR OF CHRISTMAS. 


NOTES ON SOME OF THE NEW GIFT BOOKS. 


By A. St. JoHN Apcock. 


TRICTLY speaking, every good book is a Christmas 
Book. For example, here is the new complete 
edition of Tennyson, edited with a memoir by Hallam, 
Lord Tennyson, and annotated with the poet’s own 
notes; and here, too, are the Oxford Press Shakes- 
peare *, illustrated with three portraits and numerous 
black-and-white reproductions of famous paintings ; 
and an excellent and marvellously cheap re-issue of Mr. 
Wheatley’s edition of Pepy’s Diary *, in eight volumes— 
the only satisfactory edition yet published of one of the 
most curiously fascinating Diaries ever written. Who 


that cares for books could wish, at any time of the 
Nevertheless, it has 


year, for better gifts than these ? 
come about by a sort of 
natural evolution in the 
publishing world that there 
is a special type of volume 
which is regarded as the 
essentially Christmas Book. 
It may be an old book with 
new illustrations; or old 
illustrations with a new book 
written about them; or 
both book and pictures may 
be new. But it must be 
tastefully bound; beauti- 
fully produced; the illus- 
trations must have real 
artistic value, and for pre- 
ference they must be printed 
in colour. Every Christmas 
offers such booksto usinsuch 
rich plenty that we who are 
general readers are touched 
for the time with Steven- 
sonian bliss and move 
through our book-world 


1 “ The Works of Tennyson.” 
With Notes by the Author. 
Edited by Hallam, Lord Tenny- 
son. 10s, 6d. net. (Macmillan.) 

2 “The Complete Works of 
Shakespeare.” Edited, with 
glossary, by W.J.Craig. 4s. 6d. 
net. (Oxford Press.) 


3’ “The Diary of Samuel Acr III, Scexe VI 


Pepys.” Edited, with additions 

ogen (in boy's clothes), . . . Ho! Who's here? 
by Henry B. Wheatley, 8 Vols. If any thing that’s civil, speak ; if savage, 
5s. net each. (G. Bell & Sons.) Take or lend. Ho! Noanswer? Then I'll enter. 


From “The Complete Works ofShakespeare,” Illustrated (Oxford Press). 
Wales. Before the Cave of Belarius, 


feeling it is so full of a number of things that we ought to 
be—and probably we are—as happy as kings. For there 
is not only beauty to choose from, there is such an 
almost bewildering variety of it, that it is impossible 
to believe there exists a man of such unique taste in 
literature that no one among this multitude of Christmas 
books can appeal to him and give him pleasure. The 
most studious, serious-minded person must at least be 
delighted with the British Empire Universities Modern 
English Dictionary*, with its coloured plates and 
monotones, its duograph charts and maps. In addition 
to its enormous list of words and definitions, it furnishes 
special glossaries by sporting and other experts, articles 
on Great English Writers,” 
by Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch,”’ 
on “ Versification and Pro- 
sody,” by Professor Saints- 
bury, on “ The Origin and 
History of Dictionaries,” by 
Dr. Foster Watson, on 
“The Dictionary as an 
Educational Factor,” by Sir 
James Yoxall, on the Origin 
and Development of the 
English language, on the 
British Empire, and on 
divers others subjects—all 
which serve to make it at 
once a work of reference and. 
a book you can read for 
pleasure as well as instruc- 
tion. After all, though, who 
can with safety say that a 
Dictionary is best suited to 
the most studious of readers, 
when obviously it is the 
least studious that are most 
in need of it? On the same 
principal I would not recom- 
mend this sumptuous and 
finely illustrated edition of 
Mr. E. V. Lucas’s already 


Cymbeline.. classical anthology, ‘“‘ The 

‘ “The British Empire Uni- 
versities Modern English Dic- 
tionary.” 20s. (Syndicate 
Publishing Co.). 
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Open Road,’ 
exclusively .or 
even especially 
to those who 
love the broad 
highway and 
the wind on 
the heath. In 
its earlier form 
it was in every 
sense “‘ a book 
for wayfarers,”’ 
as Mr. Lucas 
calls it, but no 
wayfarer could 
fit this splen- 
didly large 
volume into 
his pocket, for 
it is as big as 
a knapsack, 
which is a just 
recognition 
that it is not 


meant for the carnal tramp only, but also for the tramp 
in spirit, and to sit by the fire and revel in this joyous, 
breeziest collection of good poems is as healthful and 


From “ A Summer in Skye,” by Alexander Smith (Nimmo). 


Cuchullin Hills, Skye. 


thorpe’” es- 
says ; it gives 
you a magica] 
pen-picture 
Edinburg}\ 
that even 
Stevenson 
has scarcely 
equalled, and 
when in its 
leisurely, graci- 
ously discur- 
sive fashion it 
has landed you 
in Skye, it de- 
scribes the 
place in such 
fashion that 
you grow to 
realise all the 
beauty and 
strange charm 
of that wild 
island while 


you are becoming vividly acquainted with the out- 
ward aspect of its places and people. Only a poet 
could have written such a guide-book, and it is very 


tonic a thing as a walk of many miles and, moreover, high praise to say that Mr. John Blair’s colour 


leaves you untired at the 
finish. 

For all who are sus- 
ceptible to the lure of 
the road, and also for 
those who are contented 
to stay at home and read 
of the places it runs to, 
and for that happy, 
active section of the com- 
munity that loves to 
work in gardens, or to 
study the life of the woods 
and fields, here are several 
books next on my list 
that were made for their 
enjoyment. You may not 
agree with Mr. Forbes 
Gray in his introduction 
to “A Summer in Skye,’’® 
that Alexander Smith’s 
memory is “kept green 
by this one book,’ but, 
much as you might like 
to, you cannot truthfully 
deny that it has proved 
the most popular of his 
works. Its prose is the 
nervous, imaginative 
prose of his “ Dream- 


‘“The Open Road.’ 
Compiled by E. V. Lucas. 
Illustrated in Colour by 
Claude A. Shepperson. 
net. (Methuen.) 

6 “A Summer in Skye.” 
Illustrations in Colour by 
John Blair. 5s. net. (Nimmo). 


“The Shambles of the Plain.” 
From “ Hoof and Claw,” by C. G. D. Roberts (Ward, Lock). 


pictures are worthy of 
standing here beside the 
prose of Alexander Smith. 
Mr. Reginald Farrer takes 
you farther afield in ‘‘ The 
Dolomites,’’? toastranger, 
more wonderful country 
that lies like a vast garden 
among the Alps of South 
Tyrol. He gives you alb 
the practical information 
you require for the 
journey, describes the 
passes and valleys, the 
villages and villagers, and 
the luxuriant blossom 
and bloom that make 
this mountainous region 
a very wonderland of 
fragrance and _ living 
colour, and describes 
them with reminiscent 
enjoyment and a_ prac- 
tised cunning that make 
picturesque and attrac- 
tive reading. Out on 
the Alps, but on a 
very different part of 
them, you find your- 
self again in Mr. Ben- 
son’s “‘ Winter Sports in 


7“The Dolomites.” 
Painted by E. Harrison 
Compton. Described by 
Reginald Farrer. 7s. 6d. net- 
(A. & C. Black.) 
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Switzerland,’”’* a charmingly written, well-informed, 
thoroughly useful guide to the skating, tobogganing, 
curling, ice-hockey, ski-ing, and kindred sports of the 
high Alpine pleasure resorts. It is written so well, with 
such knowledge and gusto and genial humour that, as 
with Lucas’s “‘ Open Road,” to stop at home and read 
it is almost as invigorating as going to Switzerland and 
skating and curling and toboganning like the strenuous 
people in Mr. Fleming Williams’s illustrations. ‘‘ The 
Land of the Blue Poppy ’”* lies in Eastern Tibet ; it is a 
land of flowers, like the Dolomites (the blue poppy 
being that from which opium is made), and Mr. Kingdon 
travelled through it 
with a naturalist’s 
eye for its plants 
and trees as well as 
a wide-open ordin- 
ary human eye for 
whatever of mortal 
interest he passed 
by the way. It is 
a fascinating travel 
book, whether you 
go to it asastudent 
of natural history or 
as an average reader 
in search of amuse- 
ment, and by the 
time you are at the 
end you will under- 
stand the hope its 
author utters in his 
preface, that before 
his book was pub- 
lished he might be 
“back in the Land 
of the Blue Poppy.” 
The illustrations 
are not in colour, 
but are such excel- 
lent photographs so 
well reproduced 
that they suggest 
the atmosphere and 
almost the colour of 
the scenes they re- 
veal. In“ To Nor- 
way and the North 
Cape Mr. C. C. 
Lynam gives us the 
log of another of his 
cruises in Blue 
Dragon II.,the yacht that took him on the voyage that he 
described in that other breezy volume, ‘‘ The Log of the 
Blue Dragon II. in Orkney and Shetland.” If you have 
read that I need say nothing more of this than that it is 
vivid and high-spirited and as variously entertaining as 
its predecessor. If you are yet astranger to Mr. Lynam’s 


8 ‘** Winter Sports in Switzerland.”” By E. F. Benson. With 
12 Illustrations in Colour by C. Fleming Williams, and 47 from 
Photographs by Mrs. Aubrey le Blond. 15s. net. (Geo. Allen 
Co.). 

od the Land of the Blue Poppy.” By F. Kingdon Ward. 
Illustrated with Photographs. 12s. net. (Cambridge Press.) 

1 ‘To Norway and the North Cape in Blue Dragon II.” 
By C. C. Lynam. Illustrated in Colour and with Photographs, 
Sketches and Maps. 6s. net. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 


From ‘To Norway and the North Cape 


logs, then I recommend you to make haste and repair 
your fault by reading “‘ To Norway and the North Cape.”’ 
It is as unconventional a travel book as Mr. Lynam is 
an unconventional traveller. He conducts you round 
the capes and through the fjords of Norway, and writes of 
his experiences in the blithest of spirits and with the 
quaintest touches of humour. The sketches and maps, 
the photographs and water-colour paintings, with which 
the book is illustrated, add considerably to the brightness 
and the interest of it. 

Or if Norway and Switzerland are too wintry for you 
even to read about by the fireside and you are for letting 
your imagination 
riot in the golden 
warmth and gor- 
geous colouring of 
the Orient, go with 
Mr. Villiers Stuart 
to the “ Gardens of 
the Great Mug- 
hals,’’"* which seem 
to have been de- 
signed, more or less, 
on the pattern of 
the Moslem Para- 
dise pictured in the 
Koran. Mr. Stuart’s 
careful and inter- 
esting account “ of 
the famous old 
Imperial Indian 
gardens which 
played so great a 
part in the history 
of their royal 
makers, and still 
loom large in the 
memory and imagi- 
nation of the Indian 
people,” is full of 
valuable sugges- 
tions in garden 
designs that are 
gloriously old in the 
land of the Mughals, 
but would be new if 
some modification 
of them could be 
introduced into our 
own country. There 
are sixteen beautiful 
reproductions of 
water-colour drawings by the author, a number of garden 
plans, and reproductions from {photographs of Mughal 
paintings and specimens of Mughal handicraft. 

With the new and charmingly illustrated edition of 
that delightfully written book “ The Roll of the Sea- 
sons,’"!2 we are at home again among the familiar 
changing scenes of our English year; and at home we 
are still, and in English gardens with Mr. H. H. Thomas’s 


Light Airs. 


,” by C. C. Lynam (Sidgwick & Jackson). 


1 “Gardens of the Great Mughals.” By C. M. Villiers 
Stuart. With 40 Full-page Illustrations, 16 of them in Colour, 
and 8 Ground Plans. 12s. 6d. net. (A. & C. Black.) 

12 “The Roll of the Seasons.”” By G. G. Desmond. 
12 Illustrations in Colour. 6s. 


With 


(Duckworth.) 
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42 DARTFORD WARBLER 


approaches the Dartford Warbler leaves 
the commons, and resorts to the sea coast 
where it affects fields, gardens and 
orchards. At this season the birds loses 
much of its shyness and frequently falls a 
prey to the cottage cat. In hard winters 
it pays the penalty for remaining in this 
country. 


HIS, the smallest of European birds, is 
a resident, and its numbers in winter / 
are augumented by swarms, often of extra- \ 
ordinary magnitude, from Scandinavia and Bs 
the north. The bird breeds everywhere oy IN 
in the Kingdom save in the Outer Hebrides, 
Orkneys and Shetlands; and no doubt 
would do so in those islands did they offer 
the necessary conveniences in the shape of 
fir woods. 

There is no mistaking the Golden 
Crested Wren; about 34 inches long with 
yellowish olive-green neck and back, we 
need look no further than his brilliant 


GOLDEN CRESTED WREN 
(Regulus cristatus ; K. L. Kock.) & Ps 
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“Rose Book,’’ and Mr. 
Walter F. Wright’s “ Garden 
Trees and Shrubs,’ two in- 
valuable books of garden 
lore that should be on the 
shelves of every gardener, 
amateur and _ professional. 
The paintings of different 
classes of roses in Mr. Thomas’s 
volume are a joy to the eye ; 
and if I refrain from saying 
much of Miss Beatrice Parsons’ 
exquisite painting of the 
Double White Cheery, of Mr. 
A. C. Wyatt’s of the Clematis 
in “Garden Trees and 
Shrubs,” it is because where 
all are so good it might seem 
invidious to single out this 
or that for special praise. 
From these about gardens 
we pass by an easy transi- 
tion to a book about British 
birds, the first volume of 
“The Bodley Head Natural 
History,’’5 by E. D. Cuming, 
which has in J. A. Shepherd 
its ideal illustrator. Mr. 
Shepherd has rightly been more concerned to get into 


18 “The Rose Book.” By H. H. Thomas. Assisted by 
Walter Easlea. With 8 Colour Photographs by H. Essenhigh 
Corke, and 64 Half-Tone. 6s. net. (Cassell.) 

14 “Garden Trees and Shrubs.” By Walter F. Wright. 
Illustrated in Colour. 12s. 6d. net. (Headley Bros.). 

15 “The Bodley Head Natural History.”” By E. D. Cuming. 
With Illustrations by J. A. Shepherd. Vol. I.: British Birds. 
2s. net. (John Lane.) 


(From a hitherto unpublished photograph), 
From “ Memories of Charles Dickens,” by Percy Fitzgerald (Arrowsmith). 


his sketches a general im- 
pression of the characters and 
appearance of the birds than 
to make them scientifically 
accurate, and his deft, 
impressionistic method pre- 
sents them, in all their simple 
grace and pretty quaintnesses, 
exactly as they look to the 
eye of the unsophisticated 
observer. Mr. Cuming is 
of necessity scientifically 
accurate, but he carries his 
knowledge lightly, and his 
chapters on the manners, 
habits and characteristics of 
many varieties of our 
British song-birds are written 
with a clarity and simplicity 
that greatly increase the 
value of a concise and emi- 
nently well-informed work by 
making it delightfully read- 
able. He is devoting a 
second volume in the series 
to a continuation of his 
studies of bird life, and in 
later volumes will deal with 
the birds of prey and the general wild animal life of our 
countrysides. One must say a word on the production 
of these volumes. Mr. Shepherd’s illustrations are 
largely decorative ; there are a few full-page pictures, 
but for the most part his birds perch and hop and fly 
round the margins of the letterpress, and both as pre- 
sentations of bird character and as decorative art they 


Charles Dickens 
(aged about 50). 


John Gilpin. 


Etching for which the medal was awarded by the Society of Arts. Reduced from 19} in. by 12} in. 
From “ Phiz and Dickens,” by Edgar Browne (Nisbet). 
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are strikingly successful, one of the beauties of the book 
being that though printed in colour it is on antique 
paper. Akin to this study of bird-life, with a difference, 
is Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts’s “ Hoof and Claw.’’'* 
The difference is one of method. Though his natural 
history is as accurate, Mr. Roberts’s way is to dramatise 
the lives of the animals of the wilds and embody the 
truths about their manners and habits in a tale. His 
wolves and wild creatures of the woods and wastes are 
troubled with hopes and fears and poignant loves and 
hates, and vary as 

widely in characteras [7 
human beings do. 
He has studied them 
sympathetically, with 
subtlest insight into 
theiralien psychology, 
and if the stories he 
relates of them are 
imaginary, so much 
of intimate knowledge 
of his subject, such | 
qualities of lifelike- | 
ness enter into his_ | 
imaginings and of 
realistic vision into 
his descriptions that 
they have all the grip 
and power of stark 
truthfulness. You 
grow to know his 
befurred people as 
closely and to follow 
their cunningly-re- | 
lated adventures as 
keenly as if you were 
reading a novel of the 
lives and characters 
of men and women, 
Mr. Roberts was a 
pioneer in this 
of literature, and 

“ Hoof and Claw ”’ is 

one of the ablest and 

most brilliant of his 


works. 

Here, then, are 
books that will ap- « 
peal to many and Trom 


diverse tastes, but 

many remain, and before we go further I want to 
come to Dickens. For the fancy that, at the time 
of Dickens’ death, Mr. Watts Dunton embodied in a 
sonnet was not wholly fanciful, and Dickens is really 
as inseparable now from the thought of Christmas 
as is Father Christmas himself. So, appropriately 
enough, here are two new books concerning him, and a 
new and beautiful edition of one of his novels in the 
timely guise of a Christmas Book. “ Phiz and 
Dickens ’’!? contains the personal recollections of Mr. 
Edgar Browne, ason of Phiz. With his father for central 


16 “ Hoof and Claw.”’ By Charles G. D. Roberts. Illustrated 


by Paul Bransom. 6s. (Ward, Lock.) 
17 “ Phiz and Dickens.” By Edgar Browne. With original 
Illustrations by Hablot K. Browne. 15s. net. (Nisbet.) 


‘The Old Curiosity Shop” (Hodder & Stoughton). 


figure, he has drawn upon his memory of his father’s 
associates and grouped around him “such people and 
incidents as seemed most interesting; and as a man 
cannot be separated from his times, I have endeavoured 
to describe the manners and customs and the mode of 
life of that section of the middle-classes among whom 
I passed my early days.’’ The book is mainly valuable 
as a contribution to our knowledge of Fhiz; its glimpses 
into his home life are admirable, and there are gcod 
chapters on some of the other illustrators of Dickens, 
on the originals of 
some of Dickens’s. 
characters, and on the 
general mid-Victorian 
world in which alk 
these persons lived 
and moved. It adds 
little or nothing to 
what we already know 
of Dickens himself, 
but there are illumi- 
nating little sketches 
of Charles Lever, 
Harrison Ainsworth, 
Forster, and others 
of Dickens’s circle. 
There is an excellent 
portrait of Phiz, and 
a number of hitherto 
unpublished drawings 
of his in colour and 
in black and white. 
I am not sure that 
even Mr. Percy Fitz- 
gerald’s ‘‘ Memories of 
Charles Dickens’ 
greatly increases our 
acquaintance with the 
Master, but his book 
is abundantly interest- 
ing; he is the last 
survivor of Dickers’s 
numerous literary 
friends, and writes of 
him not from hearsay 


. | but from long per- 
sonal intimacy. 
Starting with an ac- 
count of his first 
introduction to Boz, 
he goes on to tell of subsequent meetings with him, 
till he reaches the time when he could count him- 
self among his friends and was working under him 
on the staffs of Household Words and All the Year 
Round. Not the least interesting things in these pages 
are what Mr. Fitzgerald has to say of many more 
or less successful minor authors of the period who still 
live obscurely in the background of Dickens’s fame. 
I confess to a peculiar interest in many of those half- 
forgotten men who came in touch with Dickens, such as 
Albert Smith, Andrew Halliday, Grenville Murray. 
Walter Thornbury. Mr. Fitzgerald met them, and I 


The Marchioness, 


18 “‘Memories of Charles Dickens.” 


By Percy Fitzgerald. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d, net. 


(Arorwsmith.) 
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could wish he had given us full pictures instead of hasty 
sketches of them. Nothing in his book has pleased 
and interested me more than the three sections in which 
he discusses Household Words, All the Year Round, and 
the leading contributors to those journals. They are 
rambling, gossipy, entertaining Memories, and if Mr. 
Fitzgerald seems a little too insistent on his intimacy 
with Dickens—well, if you and I had known Dickens 
probably we would be inclined to boast of it too. There 
is a hitherto unpublished portrait of the novelist, and 
six other photographs and facsimiles ; none of them in 
colour; but I place this here among my Christmas 
books because it is about Dickens. “ The Old Curiosity 
Shop,”?® very tastefully bound, and illustrated from 
paintings by Frank Reynolds, is the Christmas Book in 
excelsis. The pathos and humour, the picturesqueness and 
grotesque fancifulness of the story are sympathetically 
and very imaginatively interpreted in Mr. Reynolds’s 
pictures. Note the stuffy, overcrowded dimness of the 
interior of the old curiosity shop, and how blindly the 
timorous figure of the old grandfather moves in the 
shadows of it; the grim oddity of Quilp and the office 
on his wharf; the quiet beauty of Nell’s Garden; the 
loneliness of the two figures, Nell and her grandfather, 
tramping along the twilight highway. The best present- 
ment of Dick Swiveller shows him sitting up in bed 
discoursing melancholy music on his flute ; the character 
studies of the Marchioness and of Sally Brass are little 
masterpieces. Dickens is no less fortunate in Mr. 
Reynolds’s interpretations than Thackeray is in Mr. 


19 “The Old Curiosity Shop.” Illustrated in Colour by 
Frank Reynolds. 15s. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


“*T believe,’ says he ... ‘I have the felicity 
of addressing Sir John Chester ?’” 


From “The Honourable Mr. Tawnish,’’ by Jeffery Farnol (Sampson Low). 


Becky and Rawdon at Miss Crawley’s. 


*** Quite 


right, Miss Sharp. Right as usual, Miss Sharp.’”’ 


From “ Vanity Fair’ (Hodder & Stoughton). 


Lewis Baumer’s paintings for ‘‘ Vanity Fair.’’2° 
For the first time, in this delightful Christmas 
edition of it, Thackeray’s most popular novel 
is illustrated worthily. In two of his drawings 
especially Mr. Baumer has caught not merely 
the form and features but the very air and out- 
ward manner that express the sly and covertly 
watchful spirit of the Becky Sharp that 
Thackeray created—and the artist who can 
draw Becky rightly will find no harder task 
among Thackeray’s characters. 

While we are with the novelists, from 
Messrs. Chatto and Windus come three new 
editions of famous stories that are sure of a 
welcome: Thomas Hardy’s ‘ Under the 
Greenwood Tree,’’*! ably and fittingly illus- 
trated by Keith Henderson; Stevenson’s ‘‘ The 
Pavilion on the Links,’’?* with a coloured 
frontispiece and twenty-four other illustra- 
tions by Gordon Browne, and that brilliantly 
perfect short story by the same master, “ The 
Sire de Maletroit’s Door.’’** Mr. W. Riley is 
one of the newest of novelists ; his first novel, 


*0 “Vanity Fair.” Illustrated in Colour by Lewis 
Baumer. 15s. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
*1 ‘Under the Greenwood Tree.’’ By Thomas 


Hardy. Illustrated in Colour by Keith Henderson. 
6s. net. (Chatto & Windus.) 

#2"*The Pavilion on the Links.” By R. L. 
Stevenson. With 24 Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne. 3s. 6d. net. (Chatto.) 

#3 “The Sire de Maletroit’s Door” By R. L. 


Stevenson. Is. net. (Chatto.) 
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“‘ Windyridge,’’** was published little more than a year 
ago, but its quiet romance and the gracious, Cranford-like 
charm of its setting won such a ready acceptance for it 
that the book has gone rapidly through many editions, and 
now reaches the crowning distinction of a special Christ- 
mas reissue that is illustrated with photographs of the 
cottage in which his heroine lived, and the village, the hall, 
and the moors near Windyridge which supplied the scenery 
of her unsensational adventures. I have sometimes 
wondered why the publishers did not attempt to revive 
the short, essentially 
Christmassy novel 
that Dickens 
invented and 
Thackeray helped to 
popularise, and am 
the more interested 
in ‘“‘ The Honourable 
Mr. Tawnish’’®’ be- 
cause it isa singularly 
happy adventure in 
that direction. You 
know from his three 
earlier novels that 
Mr. Jeffrey Farnol 
has a dainty gift of 
sentiment, a whim- 
sical humour, and 
the gallantest feeling 
for romance, and all 
these qualities are 
pleasantly blended 
in this love-story of 
pretty Penelope 
Chester. Would the 
apparently hope- 
lessly foppish 
Horatio Tawnish 
have undertaken, 
even for the love of 
Penelope, the three 
difficult feats that 
her father and her 
two adopted uncles 
required of him, and, having pledged himself, could he 
really have performed them quite so triumphantly easily 
and with such an impudent fillip of roguery ? But who 
cares to be so fiercely critical over so charming a fable ? 
It is a fairy-tale for adults, written in the tenderest, 
gayest, airiest Christmas spirit, and daintily or humor- 
ously visualised in Mr. C, E. Brock’s series of colour 
plates. If it is not real life, it is something better. 

Of fairy-tales and tales of boy-life, that were not 
written for adults, there are far more than even the most 
robust of readers could hope to read through before next 
Christmas was upon him with a fresh supply. I shall 
leave the multitude of brand new books in this kind for 
others to attend to, and shall content myself by picking 
out a few specimens of the nursery and schoolroom 
classics that we who are adults read when we were 
young, and sometimes yearn to read again because of 


24 “ Windyridge.”” By W. Riley. 
graphs. 5s. net. (Herbert Jenkins.) 
25 Honourable Mr. Tawnish.”’ 
Illustrated in Colour by C. E. Brock. 6s. 


Illustrated with Photo- 


By Jeffrey Farnol. 
(Sampson Low.) 


From “ Under the Greenwood Tree,” by Thomas Hardy (Chatto & Windus). 


the delight they gave us before. Of such are “ The 
Arabian Nights,” “‘ Hans Andersen,” “‘ Mother Goose,” 
and scores of others that arrive this Christmas, newly 
and beautifully printed and clothed, and newly and 
beautifully illustrated. Thackeray, writing in 1846, said: 
“One cannot help looking with a secret envy on the 
children of the present day, for whose use and enter- 
tainment a thousand ingenious and beautiful things are 
provided which were quite unknown some few scores of 
years since, when the present writer and reader were very 
possibly in the nur- 
sery state. Such 
picture books as we 
had were illustrated 
with the most 
shameful, hideous 
old woodcuts which 
had lasted through 
Some painted pic- 
tures there were in 
our times likewise, 
but almost all of the 
very worst kind.” 
Then he goes on to 
be thankful for the 
improvement that 
had been made in 
such matters with 
the advent of Cruik- 
shank. Well, what 
Thackeray said for 
the new children’s 
book illustrators 
when he was middle- 
aged we may say for 
the newer ones of 
to-day and justify 
ourselves in saying 
it by a comparison 
of Cruikshank’s 
drawings in the old 
fairy books with 
these by later artists. 
Cruikshank had a rich fund of humour, broad grotesque, 
fantastic, a real feeling for the weird, the grim, the hor- 
rible, but he had little sense of beauty. There is beauty 
in his line; but I do not remember that he ever drew 
a face or figure that was beautiful, or even pretty. To 
illustrate the old fairy tales as they ought to be done 
there must be first of all something of beauty, prettiness, 
daintiest grace in the pictures, and with these must go 
something of quaintness, fantasy, grotesquerie, and, 
where children themselves come into the tales, a full 
sensitiveness to the charm, the sweetness, the utter 
simplicity of childhood. Cruikshank’s children were too 
often little old men and women in disguise. Look at 
the work of Arthur Rackham, Edmund Dulac, Kay 
Nielsen (for the stories written with such delicate 
artistry by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch in “‘ In Powder and 
Crinoline ’** are the old, inimitable fairy-tales adapted 
and retold, with the exception of ‘ John and the Ghosts,”’ 


26 ““In Powder and Crinoline.’’ Fairy Tales retold by Sir 
A. T. Quiller-Couch. Illustrated in Colour by Kay Nielsen. 
15s. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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a new one of his own that is worthy of its company) : 
or note what Monro S. Orr and George Soper have 
made out of these two selections of stories from “‘ The 
Arabian Nights,’’?? ** or what W. Heath Robinson has 
made of Hans Andersen**—then glance back at the 
Cruikshank pictures and, virile, amusing, amazingly 
clever as they were and are, you cannot but recognise 
that in the later work there are qualities of grace and 
tenderness, subtleties of humour and sentiment, a larger 
imagination, a more finely human conception of both 
the worlds of reality and unreality than came within 
the range of the old Master’s art. ‘‘ Princess Badoura ’’*? 
is Schederazade’s romance of Badoura, the beautiful 
Princess of China, charmingly retold from the Arabian 
Nights by Laurence Housman, and it supplies Edmund 
Dulac with a subject exactly suited to his gracious, 
exquisitely delicate art. In ‘“‘ Mother Goose ’’*! Arthur 
Rackham has it all his own way. He has chosen from 
the old Nursery Rhymes just “ those he knew and 

27 “ Stories from the Arabian Nights.’”’ Based on E. W. 
Lane’s translation. Selected, edited and arranged for young 
people by Frances Jenkins Olcott. With 15 Illustrations by 
Monro S. Orr. 5s. net. (Harrap.) 

28 “ The Arabian Nights.” Pictured, in Colour and Black-and- 
White, by George Soper. 5s. (Headley Bros.) 

29 “‘Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales.’’ With Illustrations by 
W. Heath Robinson. tos. 6d. net. (Constable.) 

30 “Princess Badoura: A Tale from the Arabian Nights.” 
Retold by Laurence Housman. With Illustrations in Colour by 
Edmund Dulac. 15s. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


31 Mother Goose.’’ Illustrated by Arthur Rackham. 6s. 
net. (Heinemann.) 


Monro 5.OrR 


The Genie. 


From “ The Arabian Nights’ (Harrap). 


The Butterfly that Stamped 


From “ Just So Stories,’ by Rudyard Kipling (Macmillan). 


liked best in his Nursery Days,” and his Old 
Woman living under a hill, his shocked person 
going to St. Ives and meeting the man with the 
seven wives and the innumerable cats and kittens, 
and the rest of his excellent collection, but 
especially Jack Sprat and his Wife, are the very 
perfection in form and colour of the fantastic or 
joyously absurd ideas that the immortal old 
rhymes suggest. Kay Nielsen is a young artist 
of curiously original gifts. There are traces in his 
drawings for “In Powder and Crinoline” of the 
influence of Aubrey Beardsley, and there are also 
an imaginative daring, a fantasy, a fascinating 
grace and decorative loveliness that are peculiarly 
his own and make his art unique among the 
illustrations of this year’s books. ‘The Fairy 
Book’’®? is an old favourite made up of the best 
popular fairy stories selected and rendered by Mrs. 
Craik ; and ‘‘ The Shadowless Man ’** is another: 
old favourite. If you know of any youngster who. 
has not read this vividly imagined, oddly haunting 
tale of the man who sold his shadow you cannot 
do better than send it to him in this new and. 
admirably edited and illustrated edition, Hauff’s 
bizarre, queerly humorous tale ‘“‘ The Cold Heart,” 
is included in the same volume—a tale that takes 
you among the charcoal burners of the Black 
Forest, and I never yet lighted on a tale of the 
charcoal burners of the Black Forest and could 
resist the temptation to read it, simply because I 
happened to come under the spell of “‘ The Cold 
Heart ” when I was a small boy. 


32 “ The Fairy Book.’’ Popular fairy stories selected 
and rendered anew by Mrs. Craik. 6s. net. (Nelson.) 

33 “‘ The Shadowless Man.’’ With an Introduction by 
Dr. A. S. Rappoport. Illustrated by Foster Robson. 
15s. net. (Holden & Hardingham.) 
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Two strikingly contrasted books that have won the 
suffrages of children of all ages are the ‘‘ Just So 
Stories,’*4 of Kipling, and Kenneth Grahame’s “ The 
Wind in the Willows.”** In both the stories are about 
animals; Kipling’s of the larger, wilder creatures, 
Kenneth Grahame’s of the little or more domestic animals 
of our own country ; both are bountifully whimsical and 
inspired by a trick- 
sey spirit of fun 
that is irresponsible 
and irresistible; 
but the whimsi- 
cality and fun of 
the one are totally 
different things 
from the fun and 
whimsicality of the 
other. It is the 
same with the pic- 
tures: in their dif- 
ferent styles of art 
and of humour they 
are equally excel- 
lent. ‘‘ The Happy 
Prince, and Other 
Stories,” 3* is a new 
edition of another 
comparatively new 
book. The stories 
in it are, in essence, 
the deathless old 
fairy-tales retold, 
but retold with such 
newness of detail, 
such an exquisite 
play of fancy, such 
fresh turns of 
thought and beauty 
of phrasing that 
they are all as new 
as if they had never 
been told a hun- 
dred times before. 
There is in some of 
them a poignant, 
elusive pathos, a wonderfully human note that is rare in 
fairy lore, and in all of them are a simplicity and grace 
of fancy that charm you easily to their own mood. This 
same simplicity and grace delight you in Charles Robin- 
son’s illustrations. Nobody else just now seems to 
have the secret of drawing children that so perfectly 
express the innocence and gentle beauty and wonder of 
childhood, unless it is W. Heath Robinson, and I think 
he too has accomplished this in some of his charming 
pictures for the Fairy Tales of Hans Andersen. Ander- 
sen himself has not more sympathetically realised the 
quaint imaginings of the child mind; the pictures of 
Mr. Robinson are the quaint, dainty, freakish dreams of 


34 “ Just So Stories.” By Rudyard Kipling. With Illustra- 
tions by the Author and Coloured Plates by Joseph M. Gleeson. 
6s. net. (Macmillan.) 

3% “The Wind in the Willows.” By Kenneth Grahame. 
With Illustrations in Colour by Paul Bransome. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Methuen.) 

36 “‘ The Happy Prince and Other Stories.” 


By Oscar Wilde. 
Illustrated by Charles Robinson. 12s. 6d. net. 


(Duckworth.) 


The Princes and the Magic Carpet. 
From “ The Arabian Nights’ (Headley). 


childhood become visible. One other fairy story, the 
newest of all, is “The Lily of Life,’*? by the Crown 
Princess of Roumania. It is a story of love and self- 
sacrifice, touched with the sadness that children love to 
indulge, and with a charm and a spirituality that make 
even the sadness of it only a higher happiness. 

I need say little of the four books for boys that chance 
to be in my bundle, 
for they are old and 
well-established 
classics among liter- 
ature for younger 
readers. Lord Kil- 
bracken is stating a 
plain truth when he 
says in his Preface 
to “Tom Brown’s 
Schooldays,”®* that 
“no more com- 
pletely and perma- 
nently successful 
book was, I suppose, 
published in this 
country during the 
nineteenth cen- 
tury.’’ ‘‘Tom 
Brown” is nearly 
sixty years old; 
the manners and 
2 customs it describes 
are nearly all 
changed, but the 
story itself remains 

as fresh and as true 

, to the broad facts 
of life and character 
as in the year it 
was written. Mr. 
F. Sigdwick, in an 
excellent introduc- 
tion, identifies the 
originals of certain 
of the characters, 
and tells of the 
actual incidents cn 
which some of its happenings were founded ; there are 
several good portraits of Hughes and the members of his 
circle, and the photographs and otherillustrations in colour 
and in black and white are rightly of persons and places 
that were presumably familiar to the author, who put 
so much of himself and his own schooldays into this 
most famous of schoolboy tales. “‘ As a book for boys,”’ 
says Mr. E. V. Lucas, “ ‘ Bevis’*® I think stands alone 
in its blend of joy in the open air, sympathetic under- 
standing of boy nature, and most admirable writing ;”’ 
and this fresh edition of so fine a story with Harry 
Rountree’s colour plates is a gift-book that every 


37 “* The Lily of Life: A Fairy Story.” By the Crown Princess 
of Roumania. With a Preface by Carmen Sylvia. Illustrated 
in Colour by Helen Stratton. tos. 6d. net. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

38 “Tom Brown’s Schooldays.’”” With a Preface by Lord 
Kilbracken, an Introduction and Notes. Illustrated. tos. 6d. 
net. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

39 “* Bevis: The Story of a Boy.” 
With an Introduction by E. V. Lucas. 
by Harry Rountree. 6s. (Duckworth.) 


By Richard Jefferies. 
Illustrated in Colour 
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normal boy will rejoice to 
Then what need is 
there to say anything in com- 
mendation of “ Ballantyne 
the Brave”? If there is a 
better tale for boys than his 
“Dog Crusoe’’* (reissued 
now with some capital 
illustrations in colour by 
H. M. Breck) I shall be glad 
to know who wrote it and 
where it is. “The Coral 
Island’! is as good; many 
of us think it even better, 
and with Sir J. M. Barrie 
praising, in his preface to this 
new and comfortably portly 
edition of it, the author that 
Stevenson gloried in, any 
praise of mine would seem 
but a tinkling cymbal and 
the idlest presumption. 
“Ballantyne was for long 
my man,’ writes Barrie. 
“and I used to study a column 
in the Spectator about forth- 
coming books waiting for 
his next as for the pit 
door to open,” He says he looked upon Ballantyne as 
the author of the Hundred Best Books, and if he was 
not exactly that you cannot name the best dozen books 
for boys even yet without placing at least one of his 
among them. Another to go in the list would of course 
be Stevenson’s Kidnapped,’*? and here it is ina most 
desirable re-issue, smaller in size than ‘‘ The Coral 
Island,’ but illustrated in colour as finely. What 
Stevenson said of Ballantyne we old boys of a later 
generation say now of him, and it satisfies us that we 
are right in saying it when we see how the boys of to-day 
take him with Ballantyne to their hearts and perhaps 
give him the first place there. 

But if it is only that you may not think I have nearly 
exhausted the affluent variety of these Christmas pub- 
lications I should like to mention four others before I 
come to anend. “ The Russian Ballet ’’4* is one of the 
timeliest and most beautifully produced of them all. 
The subject lends itself unreservedly to artistic treatment, 
and Mr. Rene Bull gets the barbaric splendour of dress, 
the lithe grace of figure and attitude, and the vigorous 
energy of these remarkable dancers into his realistic 
paintings with the subtlest skill. To supplement and 
explain the paintings there is a full and very interesting 
history of the ballet as a form of theatrical art by Mr. 
A. E. Johnson, who describes the Russian ballets, the 


yossess. 
I 


40 “ Dog Crusoe.’””’ By R. M. Ballantyne. 
in Colour by H. M. Brock. 6s. (Seeley, Service.) 

41 “The Coral Island.’”’ With a Preface by J. M. Barrie. 
Illustrations in Colour by Septimus E. Scott. 10s. 6d. net. 
( Nisbet.) 

42“ Kidnapped.” By R. L. Stevenson. With Illustrations 
in Colour by W. R. S. Stott. 7s. 6d. net. (Cassell.) 

“The Russian Ballet.” By A. E. Johnson. With Illus- 
trations in Colour by Rene Buli. 21s. net. (Constable.) 


With Illustrations 


** Snow-white took her little scis- 
sors out of her pocket, and cut 
the end of the Beard off.” 


From ‘The Fairy Book ” (Nelson). 


dancers, the scenery, the 
dresses, and tells the story 
that each ballet unfolds, con- 
cluding with an admirable 
chapter on that Queen of 
the Russian dance, Anna 
Pavlova. You should read 
with this Mr. Geoffrey 
Whitworth’s brochure on 
“The Art of Nijinsky,’* 
with ten remarkably good 
colour plates by Miss Dorothy 
Mullock showing Nijinsky in 
his principal parts. The 
Encyclopedia Britannica of 
1910 observed, as Mr. 
Whitworth reminds us, “it 
seems unlikely that we 
shall see any revival of the 
best period and style of 
dancing until a higher stan- 
dard of grace and manners 
becomes fashionable in 
society.” The year after that 
was published the Russian 
ballet came to town, and 
you cannot read these two 
books about it without 
recognising once more how unsafe it is for any mortal, 
even a writer in the Encyclopedia Britannica, to pro- 
phesy. Turn from the ballet to the opera and you have 
a new edition of Mr. Filson Young’s “‘ Wagner Stories,’’* 
artistically bound in soft leather and well illustrated ; 
you have also a poetical version of “ Lohengrin,’’* in 
which Mr. T. W. Rolleston sensitively retains the style 
and spirit of the original tale, and Mr. Willy Pogany 
finds again a congenial theme for his exceptional powers 
in the high imaginings, the terror, and mysticism, the 
symbolism and supernatural vision of one of Wagner’s 
immortal romances. The whole book is printed on a 
soft greyish, fawnish-hued paper, and the pages are 
beautified with decorative drawings that are fittingly 
in tune with the changing moods of the text. 

I could go on, but my space is more than filled. There 
are many other books as interesting and as beautifully 
produced perhaps as these, but with one or two ex- 
ceptions—such as Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s ‘“‘ Memories of 
Dickens,” which makes no pretence to special artistic 
quality in its illustrations, and relies for its value and 
attractiveness on the art of the author—I have included 
no book in my hasty survey that is not, in the beauty 
of its illustrations as well as in other respects, pre- 
eminently a Christmas Book that it would be better 
even to receive than give. 


44“ The Art of Nijinsky.’’ By Geoffrey Whitworth. With 
Illustrations in Colour by Dorothy Mullock. 3s. 6d. net. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

45 “The Wagner Stories.” Told by Filson Young. 
trated by G. C. Wilmshurst. 5s. net. (Grant Richards.) 

46 “The Tale of Lohengrin: After the Drama of Richard 
Wagner.” By T. W. Rolleston. Presented by Willy Pogany. 
15s. net. (Harrap.) 


Illus- 
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THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


DECEMBER, I9IS. 


Answers to these competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 
forwarded not later than the 15th of the month to 


“The Prize Page,’’ THE Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Warwick Square, E.C. 


Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II., IV., and V. are the same each month, and that for the next 
two months the 1st prize will be for the best original Lyric. 


I.—A Prize OF ONE GUINEA is offered for the best 
original Lyric. 

II.—A Prize or HALF A GUINEA is offered for the 
best quotation from English verse applicable to 
any review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of THE BooKMAN. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 


III.—A PrizE oF THREE NEW Books is offered for the 
best list of ten New Year Resolutions supposed 
to be written by any well-known contemporary. 
Humorous resolutions preferred. They may 
be either in verse or prose. 


IV.—A Prize oF HALF A GUINEA is offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Publishers 
at head of their reviews. 


V.—A copy of THE Bookman will be sent post free for 
twelve months to the sender of the best suggestion 
for THE BookMAN Competitions. The Editor 
reserves the right to use any suggestions sub- 
mitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR NOVEMBER. 


I.—The Prize oF ONE GutneEa for the best 
Lyric is divided, and we award HALF 
A GUINEA each to Miss Violet D. 
Chapman, of Sorrento, Burnham, 
Somerset, and Mr. Charles W. 
Hutchinson, of 22, Rectory Place, 
Woolwich, S.E., for the following : 


A CHRISTMAS CARD. 


I may not think of you too often, lest 
My thoughts should wing their way through time 
and space 
And bring to you in your far dwelling-place 
A sense of separation and unrest ; 
But now that Christmas-tide is drawing near 
I send a little message of good-will, 
That you may know my thoughts are with you still, 
Just once a year! 


I may not write to you too often, lest 
Your soul should read between the lines I penned 
The longing love-thoughts that I dare not send, 
And all the tender yearnings unconfessed ; 
But now these few brief words, ‘‘ God bless you 
dear,” 
Shall span the lonely ways that lie apart 
And bring a sense of comfort to your heart, 
Just once a year! 
VIoLeT D. CHAPMAN. 


THE TRAMP. 


When Death shall come at last to me, 
Bury me, lads, where four roads meet— 
Not as a man who hated Life, 

And wrought the ultimate blasphemy— 
But even as one who found it sweet, 

To whom the Road was Friend and Wiie. 


Let my poor limbs be gently thrust, 
Where passing ever, up and down, 
Beggars and tramps and kin of mine 
Shall tread my dust into the dust, 

And the white roads that I have known 
Shall sign me with the holy sign ! 


Cuas. W. HutcuInson. 


We also select for printing : 


THY GARDEN. 


At thy dear garden gate there grow 
Madonna lilies, all their snow 
White, like thy heart— 

I love thee so! 


Forget-me-nots of memory 
Grow by the box-row tenderly, 
With dim blue eyes ; 
Remember me. 


A poppy lifts his passioned brow, 
And calls to thee to tell thee how 
I cannot wait; 

I want thee now. 


And where quiet dreams and rapturous roam, 
A red rose dwells, closed now and dumb. 


Lo, it shall ope 
When thou art come! 


(Violet Gillespie, 114, Devonshire Road, Forest Hill, S.E.) 


EUCHARISTA. 


Bring now, into this Temple made with hands, 
The fulness of Thy Presence, grand and free, 

And lay Thy loosing touch upon the bands 
That keep each soul from Thee. 


The Czarina’s Violets. The Old. 
Woman who Knew the Story. 


From ‘‘In Powder and Crinoline."’ Fairy Tales retold by Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch 


(Hodder & Stoughton). 
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Le Pavillon d’Armide. 
From “‘ The Art of Nijinsky,” by Geoffrey Whitworth (Chatto & Windus). 


And lift again the shadows from those eyes 

That strain thro’ mists to catch a glimpse of Thee, 
And grant new-opened ears the sweet surprise 

Of Love’s rich harmony. 


Thou knowest, Lord, how, crouching at the door, 
Each subtile foe awaits our coming forth. 

So give us strength to show, as oft before, 
What Thy rich grace is worth. 


Tho’ fain we would, we may not linger here, 
Our suns go swiftly speeding toward the west. 

And we must labour that we bring more near, 
Thy Kingdom and Thy rest. 


{Ivan Adair, 54, Palmerston Road, Rathmines, 


Dublin.) 


A SERENADE. 


If I were a god, dear lady— 
Jupiter, Neptune, Mars— 
Thou’d’st have the moon for a plaything 
And wreathe thy hair with the stars. 
I would harness the waves to thy chariot, 
I would curb the winds to thy will, 
And give the great planets dominion 
To shield thee from danger and ill. 
But I am only thy lover, dear, 
With nothing of power divine, 
Yet all that I am and all that I have, 
And all that I do is thine. 


If I were a king, my dear one, 
With a sovereignty fair and wide, 
Thou should’st carry an orb and a sceptre 
And mount the throne at my side. 
Great courtiers and pages of honour 
Should tender thee service meet, 
And bring the treasures of all the world 
As spoil to thy dainty feet. 
But I am only thy vassal, dear, 
A subject of low degree, 
Yet my heart and my hands and my homage 
I bring them as gifts to thee. 


If I were a minstrel, darling, 
I would hymn thee in sweetest strain, 
With the borrowed note of the blackbird 
And the lilt of the summer rain. 


The elves and the timid fairies, 
Who dwell in the moonlit glade, 
Would leave their dances and revels 
To join in my serenade. 
But I have no music to sing thy praise 
In melody loud and clear, 
Yet if I whisper my tale of love, 
Perchance thou wilt deign to hear. 


If I were an errant knight, dear, 
I would ride on a worthy quest, 
With thy name as my inspiration, 
Thy gage at my helmet’s crest. 
I would brave the wrath of the giant, 
The dread of the dragon’s lair, 
And all for the sake of my sweetheart, 
For the love of my lady fair. 
I boast neither valour nor rank nor gold, 
Nor dare I for ought aspire ; 
Yet here at thy feet a suppliant kneels 
And prays for his heart’s desire. 


(Miss A. A. Methley, F.R.G.S., 9, Royal York 
Crescent, Clifton, Bristol.) 


We specially commend the Lyrics sent in by F. 
Reynolds (Walmer), Emily Kington (Blairgowrie), W. 
Hazard (Castlewellan), Edith M. Sanderson (Preston). 
J. D. I. Waugh (Toddington), Mona Douglas (Birken- 
head), Winifred Holmden (Ilfracombe), James Scott 
(Greenock),C.G. Howard (Cambridge), ArthurC. Henry 
(Keith), James Smith (Bridge of Allan), Helena G. 
Percival, A. E. Barnes (Beaconsfield), W. George 
(Wellingboro’), Ruby H. Nicholls (Birmingham), Almzo 
F. Freeland (Leicester), Lettie Cole (Prontilas), H. C. 
(Kilmalcolm), A. C. Harrison (Walsall), Miss M. Denison 
(Halifax), Mary Cooper (Sevenoaks), Mrs. G. Ford 
(Oxford), Dorothy Gilman (Dartford), Miss E. M. War- 
burton (Liverpool), Freda McLaughlin (Ripon), A. H. 
Pennington (Oldbury), John Carlton (Hornsey),M.A.N. 
Marshall (Oxford), Percy Thomas (Hornsey), Gertrude 
Westbrook (Anerley), F. A. (Maidenhead), W. M. Lodge 
(Upper Norwood), Jeffery Kitley (Derby), Beatrice 
Constantine (Knowle), F. N. Wood (Hull), Alys Watson 
(Harrogate), E. C. R. L. (Durham), Marcella Whitaker 
(Dewsbury), Mary Chadwick (St. Leonard’s), L. E. 
Tiddimnan (Brixton), Beatrice S. (Ewell), C. W. Kent 
(Alderley Edge), Mary S. Cherry (Matlock), Evelina San 
Garde (Accrington), G. M. Fife (Edinburgh), G. S. Wilkes 
(Portobello), H. B. Egmont Hake (London, W.), Irene 
Iérne Ormsby (Pontypridd), Hugo Irvine (Peterhead), 
D. S. Boland (Glasgow), A. C. Laughton (Wakefield), 
Gertrude J. (Middlesbrough), Kathleen Birch (Bex- 
hill), Howard Booth (Sheffield), W. Johnson (Harro- 
gate), Margaret A. Wilson (California), E. J. Martin 
(Sheffield), W. V. J. Kitley (Derby), J. B. T. Christie 
(St. Andrew’s), F.J. Popham (Annan), Roslyn (Auckland, 
N.Z.), J. P. Gross (Seine, France), G. M. Northcott (West 
Kirby), C. Edith Gill (Stroud Green), E. Miller (Hudders- 
field), Alice Brinks (South Shields), Ida S$. Dabbs (Man- 
chester), Berwick Sayers (Croydon), Margery Pegg 
(Stockwell), Mrs. A. E. Wise (Leicester), E. T. Sandford 
(Saltash), Constance Goodwin (Clapham), Laura E. 
Johnson (Tasmania), F. J. Mathias (Cardiff), S. A. Buck 
(St. Leonard’s), W. Sleight (Brighton), A. S. Barnard 
(Walsall), Rev. J. W. Houchin (Shenfield), Mary Alice 
Powell (Wandsworth), Andrew A. Legg (New Brighton), 
and many others whose names are omitted for want of 
space. 


II.—The Prize oF HALF A GuINEA for the best quota- 
tion is awarded to Miss M. Dean, of 8, Highfield 
Road, Hindley, near Wigan, Lancs., for the 
following : 

HELP FOR THE DEAF. By E. F. BouLtBee. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

“*Come back to Erin.” 
Popular Song. 

We also select for printing : 
THE HANDY BOY. By A. N. Harr. (T. W. Laurie.) 
“He answered to ‘ Hi,’ or any loud cry.” 

CaRROLL, The Hunting of the Snark. 


(Irene Pollock Lalonde, 14, Forester Road, Bath.) 
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THE PERFECT WIFE. By Josepu 
(Heinemann.) 


“‘T don’t believe there’s no sich person ! ”’ 
ROBERTSON TROWBRIDGE, Betsey Prigg. 


(Rev. Edwin C. Lansdown, 159, Holly Lane, Smethwick, 
Birmingham.) 


THE MAN WHO PAID. By REGINALD BoLsTER 
and AUBREY O’BrIEN. (Alston Rivers.) 


“How tartly that gentleman looks! ”’ 
SHAKESPEARE, Much Ado about Nothing. 


(Annie Cowan, Tully, Eyrecourt, County Galway.) 


THE MAN WHO PAID. By R. BoLsTER and A. O’BrRIEN. 


“And are ye sure the news is true ? 
And are ye sure he’s weel?” 
MIcKLE, There’s nae luck about the House. 


(Miss H. M. Howie, 56, Sholebroke Avenue, Leeds, 
Yorkshire.) 


III.—This Competition for the best criticism in twenty- 
four lines of verse of any new Christmas book 
seems to have proved difficult. Out of the 
comparatively small number of papers sent in 
for it, only five call for honourable mention 
(those by Emily Kington, Blairgowrie, V. C. 
Kingston, St. Al- 
ban’s, V. D.Goodwin, 
Gillingham, Miss 
Green, Chesterfield, 
Marie Russell Brown, 
Glasgow), the 
PRIZE OF THREE NEW 
Books is awarded to 
Mrs. Griffin, of 22, 
Lansdown Road, 
Leicester, for the 
following : 


THE GOLLIWOG NEWS. 


By and Fay INCHFAWN. 
(Partridge.) 


DEAR GRANDPA, 


I’m glad that you’ve asked me 
to choose 

The book I most want. It’s 
“The Golliwog News.” 

*Twas young Jackie Smithers who 
told me about it, 

It sounds so exciting I can’t do 
without it. 

It tells you of Gladys and Tommy 
and Freda, 

And darling John James, who 
was always their leader. 


John James was a golliwog, noble 
and true, 

And clever, for he was an Editor, 
too. 

He took the three children to 
help him get news, 

And how I just wish I had been 
in their shoes ! 


They went to the seaside and 
met Peter Bunney, 

And then to a football match. 
Oh, it was funny ! 

“*Cock Robin” they saw, in a 
playlet so pretty, 

All acted by birdies in fair Bird- 
land City. 

And then, off to Fish Town they 
went for a caper, 

And John James put everything 
down in his paper. 


Then, inside the volume, you'll 
find all complete 

A real little newspaper, newsy 
and neat, 

A Special Edition, to please and 
amuse 

The children who purchase ‘‘ The 
Golliwog News.” 


Please buy it, dear Gramp. You’re the brickest of bricks. 
At Partridge’s, Grandpa—it costs two-and-six— 
Excuse this bad writing, for nevertheless 
I still remain, Grandpa, 
Your own little 


BEss. 


I1V.—The Prize oF HALF A GuINEA for the best review 
in a hundred words of any recent book is awarded 
to Mr. Douglas Harrison, of 19, Byne Road, 
Sydenham, S.E., for the following : 


EURIPIDES AND HIS AGE. By Pror. GirBpert Murray. 
(Williams & Norgate.) 

“The Quintessence of Euripides!’’ That is the title which 
Mr. Bernard Shaw has given to this remarkable book, in which 
Prof. Murray has assayed the difficult task of so writing of 
Euripides as to make his life and work intelligible even to those 
who possess little or no knowledge of ancient Greek literature. 
The task has been admirably accomplished, with the result that 
before us lies a book, which recreates for us in an exceptionally 
interesting manner, the social, political and intellectual life of 
Athens at the time when Euripides and Socrates were con- 
temporaries. 


We also select for printing : 
THE SALE OF LADY DAVENTRY. (Herbert Jenkins.) 


An anonymous work usually arouses much curiosity. In this 
volume the author has succeeded in giving prominence to 
the ups and downs of the literary aspirant in an extremely 


The King of the Mountains of the Moon. 


Frontispiece to “The Happy Prince,’ by Oscar Wilde (Duckworth). 
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“** Oh, have mercy, good lady, and 


give me a drink of water. 
(The Cold Heart). 
From ‘The Shadowless Man and the Cold Heart” \Holden & Hardingham). 


racy manner. The actual ‘‘sale’’ is an impossible story, 
but one is forced to admit that after events are the reverse. 
Love, hate, passion, and tragedy therein find a place. Bruce 
Daventry’s “sin ’”’ is to be deplored, but his remorse proves him 
a fine character. Lady Daventry is a type society can dispense 
with. Life at Callogan Mansions with Margaret Listers’ circle 
is full of delightful reminiscences. 


(W. F. Robinson, Impington, Histon, Cambridge.) 


A BOOKMAN’S LETTERS. By Sir WILLIAM RoBERTSON 
NicoLtt. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


With the publication of this collection of letters from the 
British Weekly, a larger public comes into its rightful heritage. 
They reveal a well-informed man of the world, and yet more 
soa catholic man of the spirit. The reader will find plain opinions 
plainly stated, but all of weighty critical import. Here is a 
critic full of knowledge, yet very generous without favour. 
These essays are in the direct line of sane thinking, and make 
for health. Charles Lamb would have said a different grace 


before each one ; we can say, at least, ‘‘ thank you ”’ after each 
one. 


(A. Ruan Clarke, 17, Liverpool Lawn, Ramsgate.} 


THE PROMISED LAND. By Mary ANTIN. 
(Heinemann.) 

We can recall nothing more haunting in recent literature 
than this autobiography of a Russian Jewess, born thirty years 
ago in Polotz in ‘the Pale of Settlement,” and educated in the 
Boston Ghetto. It is a human document, written from the 
heart, and therefore reaching the heart. Her writing is tinged 
with wonder, for she has hardly yet got accustomed to the fact 
that freedom is real in the Promised T.and; but she writes 
joyously, for she is in love with life. The book abounds in 
unforgettable phrases, and in Meissonier-like sketches of life in 
Russia and America. 


(Mrs. John Adams, 23, Tanza Road, Hampstead, N.W.) 


LOITERER’S HARVEST. By E. V. Lucas. (Methuen.) 

A collection of essays, grave and gay, but mostly gay, and all 
pulsating with that sense of the beauty of the little things of 
life which makes Mr. Lucas’ work so attractive. Here we gladly 
meet again many old friends, with whom we have chuckled in 
the pages of Punch, and there is an excellent article on the work 
of Mr. George Morrow, whose pictorial art is in spirit by no 
means unlike that of his appreciator. Both are loiterers in the 
byways of everyday life ; and the harvest Mr. Lucas has reaped, 
if small, is ripe and mellow. 


(C. Roy Price, Fernleigh, Wellington, Somerset.) 


Other good reviews have been sent in by Rose B. 
Froud (Southsea), J. D. I. Waugh (Toddington), Marie R. 
Brown (Glasgow), Miss L. Mugford (S. Norwood), Mrs. 
Sybilla Stirling (Glenfarg), H. S. Pridham (Portsmouth), 
Miss M. J. Dobie (Chester), Dorothy R. Robinson (Wilms- 
low), Miss E. Webster (Bristol), M. Blacklee (Barrow), 
D. Lefebure (Johannesburg), Kathleen Birch (Bexhill), 
Mrs. Jessop Hulton (Worsley), E. J. Martin (Sheffield), 
Mrs. M. Stevenson (Birmingham), W. F. Robinson (Cam- 
bridge), Bessie Eades (London, S.W.), M. A. Newman 
(Brighton), Lucy G. Chamberlain (Llandudno), Maude S. 
Carter (Brighton), Frances A. S. Holbrow (Maidstone), 
E. C. Linn (Stoke Newington), Louie Noble (Leeds), 
Gertrude M. Ellwood (Grimsby), F. M. Mountford (East- 
bourne), M. Grene (Dublin), Edward Renny (London, 
S.W.), Nala (Seven Kings), Euphemia Dalgleish (Leith), 
Edgar Frere (London, $.W.), E. Bates (Reigate), Annie L. 
Beal (Barrow), Rev. R. H. May (Hebburn), Evelyn M. 
Abbott (Old Malton), J. Brian Ffoulkes (Worcester), 
Margaret B. Walker (Grays), Marcella Whittaker (Dews- 
bury), Mary Chadwick (St. Leonard’s-on-Sea), Miss J. A. 
Jenkins (Liverpool), Hilda Ridley (Buffalo, N.Y., U.S.A.), 
J. Richard Ellaway (Basingstoke.) 


V.—tThe PRIZE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO “‘ THE 
BookMAN” is awarded to Miss Constance 
Ursula Kerr, of The Manse, Dorlton, R.S.O., 
East Lothian. 


A MAN 


OF LETTERS.* 


By Francis BICKLEY. 


HERE is a drawing by Mr. Max Beerbohm of a 
sort of inverted Valhalla, in which Mr. Edmund 

Gosse is displaying to his old friend Stevenson the 
effigies of eminent living authors. After duly admiring 
the physiognomies of Mr. Shaw, Mr. Wells and Mr. 
Galsworthy, Rk. L. S. turns to his cicerone and asks, 
“But where are the men of letters?’”’ Mr. Beerbohm, 
if his sense of character had not forbidden the attribution 
of vanity where it was not to be found, might have drawn 
a sequel in which, with hand on heart, Mr. Gosse sub- 
mitted his own claims to his companion’s consideration. 
For Mr. Gosse, though the reference books call him 


* “Collected Essays of Edmund Gosse”’: i. Seventeenth 
Century Studies. ii, Gossip in a Library. iii., Critical Kit- 
kats. iv., French Profiles. 6s. net each. (Heinemann.) 


“ poet and critic,’ 
man of letters. 
He is, therefore, as Mr. Beerbohm’s picture implies, 
something of an anachronism. Before that year of 
mourning, Ig09, someone imagined Meredith and Swin- 
burne as exchanging greetings from two lofty hills, 
solitary but for one another’s proud company. So 
from two hills of lesser height, though eminent enough 
and verdant for our pleasure, Mr. Gosse and Mr. Dobson 
call to one another to-day, the last of the men of letters. 
Perhaps I exaggerate. There are those of a younger 
generation who may not inappropriately bear the desig- 
nation: such as Whibley, Street and Seccombe. But 
these are scattered forces, with fame below their deserts. 
Of those most in the public eye none may be so 
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described ; to call them sanitary inspectors would be at 
least as near the mark. But in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, there was a group of men as distinct, 
as closely related and as respected as the sociological 
dramatists of to-day, who were men of letters first if 
not last. The group comprised Stevenson, Henley, 
Lang, Dobson and Gosse. A kindred spirit connects 
their very diverse works. Four of them were the 
chief contributors to that famous anthology, “ Ballades 
and Rondeaus,”’ which was dedicated to the fifth. They 
were linked by friendship. The ‘‘ Stevenson Letters” 
are the historical evidence of their bond. 

When you try to imprison a man in a definition you 
will usually find that some stray link has escaped you. 
Our label will not quite cover the multifarious activities 
of this quintet. Henley, for instance, who was the 
perfect man of letters—the man of letters of genius— 
in his essays, especially the longer ones, such as those on 
Burns and Hazlitt, was also a great poet, which is an 
altogether bigger thing. Stevenson was always near the 
type, never identified with it, and was getting farther 
from it as he grew older. Lang was the perfect man 
of letters, with additions; Mr. Dobson, with limita- 
tions. The one wandered into such extraneous fields 
as totemism and psychical research and political history, 
the other has kept himself too rigidly to a selected 
theme ; too rigidly, that is, for our definition, though 
not for our delight. 

There remains Mr. Gosse, and he, I think, can wear the 
label we have assigned him with lessreservation 
than any of his friends, perhaps with no reser- 
vation at all. The man of letters is one who, 
though his primary impulse to write comes 
from books, is not concerned with the contents 
of books alone, but with the men who made 
them and with all that appertains to them— 
their bindings and illustrations, their publishers 
and critics, all the adventitious circumstances 
surrounding their birth and their career. He 
does not deal only with pure literature, poetry 
and drama and fiction, but with histories and 
biographies and letters, even with scientific 
and philosophical works that are sufficiently 
superannuated to be considered less for the 
sake of their theories than for their manner. It 
is not his aim to extract essences or to apply 
critical canons. He never loses sight of the 
author. On the other hand, he must have 
books for a starting-point ; so that, while his 
criticism tends to become biographical, his 
biographies are mainly of those who write. 
He is not limited by a century or a country 
or a school, but by printed sheets between 
covers. He is learned, but no pedant. 

Mr. Gosse answers in every way to this des- 
cription. He has, it is true, written poetry; but 
the man of letters, being interested in the craft 
of writing, nearly always does. Like Lang’s and 
Dobson’s and most of Stevenson’s, Mr. Gosse’s 
poetry is literary verse rather than the outpour- 
ings of a seer. It smells, with no unpleasant 
odour, of the lamp. Nor is his criticism, like 
Swinburne’s, that of a poet. He has specialised, 
to a certain extent, in seventeenth century 


English literature, but in no way to the exclusion of earlier 
or later centuries or of foreign writers. Only one of his 
books stands really apart. But “‘ Father and Son”’ is an 
exception to all but the laws of its own kind. It is one 
of those books which lie inarticulate in the breast of 
every man and, once in a while, get written. Auto- 
biographies can only be compared with one another. 
Mr. Gosse’s other prose books, whether full-length 
biographies or shorter studies, are all true to type. 
Whether you like them better or worse than purer 
criticism, depends on whether you are more interested 
in absolute principles or human idiosyncrasies. Mr. 
Gosse has expounded his own preference in the preface 
to one of his latest volumes, “‘ Portraits and Sketches.” 
“It is less entertaining,” he there writes, “to dwell 
exclusively on the verses of a poet, or exclusively on the 
incidents of his life, than to attempt the more compli- 
cated study of these elements in inter-relation to one 
another, as has been done, but only too rarely, in the 
best critical biographies. M. Paul Desjardins, in an 
amusing and illuminating phrase, speaks of ‘la cine- 
matographie d’une abeille dans le mystére de la melli- 
fication.’ This, I confess, is what I like best in a literary 
biography, and it is what I have attempted to produce. 
To analyse the honey is one thing, and to dissect the 
bee another ; but I find a special pleasure in watching 
him, myself unobserved, in the act of building up and 
filling the cells.’”’ When he called a book “ French 
Profiles,’ Mr. Gosse acknowledged himself aware of 


Princess Badoura. 


Frontispiece to “ Princess Badoura’’ retold by I aurence Housman (Hodder & Stoughton). 
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Sainte-Beuve. His method has much in common with 
that of the great French critic. 

The four books under particular consideration here, 
“‘ Seventeenth Century Studies,” ‘‘ Gossip in a Library,” 
Critical Kit-kats,’”’ and French Profiles,” form part 
of a welcome series of five reprinted volumes of essays 
in uniform bindings, which is to be completed with 
“ Portraits and Sketches.” It is instructive to contrast 
the first three as examples of different ways of approach- 
ing the same centre: through literature, through biblio- 
graphy, and through personality, the result in each case 
being a set of miniatures of men at their work. ‘“‘ Seven- 
teenth Century Studies,” as its title implies, has more 
unity than the later volumes. It is an attempt “ to do 
for some of the rank and file of seventeenth century 
literature what modern criticism has done, on a much 
larger scale, for Shakespeare, Milton, and Dryden.” 
From the demarcation of boundaries, as well as from the 
overlapping chronological sequence of subjects and their 
careful selection, it is permissible to suppose that the 
author also intended to paint, or rather to indicate by 
significant strokes, the features of a century. In this 
he is not so successful as in his primary object. Truth- 
fully to suggest a whole by the delineation of a part 
requires a mastery of impressionism which is alien to 
Mr. Gosse’s methods. Moreover, though the lesser 
writers treated may be typical, the greater ones, Webster 
and Herrick and Crashaw, stand unique, not only above 
but in a different air from the contemporaries who are 
ranked with them for historical convenience. “‘ Seven- 
teenth Century Studies,’”’ therefore, is a linked rather 
than a fused whole. Its parts are excellent, though one 
may cavil here and there at a minor judgment, such as 
the attribution of strength, even in the comparative 
degree, to the character of Sir John Suckling. In con- 
sidering these essays, one must remember—not as an 
excuse, but as an additional virtue—that when they 
were written, between thirty and forty years ago, the 
seventeenth century poets were far less familiar or 
accessible than they are to-day. Dr. Grosart’s labours 
were only beginning, and the Muse’s Library was not 
yet in existence. Those wonderful lyrists whom we 
prize so highly were for the most part in the limbo into 
which they had so promptly fallen. Mr. Gosse, there- 
fore, was here, as in other fields, a pioneer. 

“Gossip in a Library’’—one wonders if it was so 
called for the same reason that William Hunnis entitled 
his books “A Hiveful of Honey” or “ A Handful of 
Honeysuckles ’’—displays its author as a bibliopole. He 
is very humble about his collection, but, though he may 
be no Huth, he evidently has some very pretty volumes. 
The Duke of Devonshire, if he has any feeling for the 
Chatsworth treasures, would probably be more im- 
pressed—to refer once more to Max, that mirror of 
our age—by Mr. Gosse’s playbooks than by his jokes. 
Here the librarian of the House of Lords, whose erudition 
must be an enormous boon to peers in search of orna- 
ments for their oratory, chats very pleasantly of his 
possessions, from Camden’s “ Britannia’ to ‘‘ The 
Shaving of Shagpat,” adding literary criticism and 
biographical detail to lore of editions and states. 

“Critical Kit-kats”’ has the particular interest of a 
book dealing largely with personalities known to its 
author, In that respect it is comparable with “‘ Portraits 


and Sketches,” though containing: nothing so elaborate 
as the chapter on Swinburne in the later volume. Mr. 
Gosse writes of his acquaintances with a just admixture 
of reticence and frankness, and though he sometimes 
comes into collision with the views of others who are 
equally well informed, his reading of a character is 
always entitled to respect. An attractive dedication to 
Mr. Hardy is a feature of this book which must not be 
missed. 

“French Profiles” is a more important book than 
any of its predecessors. France has done well to honour 
Mr. Gosse, for he has written of her literature with a 
knowledge almost unrivalled among English critics. 
Mr. Symons has displayed a deeper sympathy with, and 
insight into, the work of a particular school of poets, 
but Mr. Gosse’s views are broader, and even on the 
Symbolists he writes, for one whose tastes are con- 
fessedly classical and conservative, with understanding 
and something more than tolerance. His essay on 
Mallarmé evoked the admiration of that difficult poet 
himself, and that on Albert Samain, who is not included 
in Mr. Symons’s ‘‘ Symbolist Movement,” effectively 
introduces a delightful poet to English readers. An 
obvious drawback to the book is its incompleteness. 
This is a shortcoming inevitable to all criticism of 
living writers, but here we have it in an exaggerated 
form which is not inevitable. It is nine years since 
“French Profiles’’ was first published, but Mr. Gosse, 
beyond revising the paper on Mallarmé, and adding one 
on M. Maurice Barrés, has done little to bring it up- 
to-date. The apology in his new preface does not do 
away with the defectiveness of a study of M. Anatole 
France which takes no account of “Sur la Pierre 
Blanche,” ‘L’Ile des Penguins,” or “‘ Les Dieux ont 
Soil.” Still, these essays on modern writers are inter- 
esting criticisms of the books they deal with, and those 
devoted to earlier writers show Mr. Gosse at his best. 

Each of these volumes shows the strength and weak- 
ness of our man of letters. Mr. Gosse knows well how 
to place a writer, his work and his circumstances in 
proper relation. His sympathies are catholic. He has 
helped many a foreign author to a hearing in England. 
His judgments are for the most part sound. He seems 
to have read everything. On the other hand, he is at 
times unduly timorous of the creeping of that which is 
not literature into the works of an imaginative writer. 
He lays himself open to the charge of being afraid of ideas, 
Thus he seems to belittle the teaching of Tolstoy, not as 
a philosophical opponent, but as a rather fussy guardian 
of the dignity of letters. His care for form, as exemplified 
in his very just criticism of Whitman (his own visit to 
whom is admirably described) is another matter, though 
his allied strictures on the younger generation are too 
sweeping to be of much account. Moreover, his tempera- 
ment is averse from, though his method does not neces- 
sarily preclude, that deep brooding over art apart from its 
circumstances, which is an essential, though not, perhaps, 
the only essential, of great criticism ; so that his minia- 
tures, though like as far as they go, are apt to be rather 
superficial. He accurately depicts the broad aspect of 
his subject and even its less obvious features, but misses 
the finer shades. But then, as we have said, he is not 
a distiller of essences but a man of letters; and of that 
admirable brotherhood a very excellent member. 
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A BOOKMAN'S MEMORIES.* 


By THomMAs SECCOMBE. 


O editors or publishers know what it is, I wonder, 
to receive from the clippers really candid esti- 
mates of their work? Advertisement contractors and 
news proprietors complain bitterly of the insipidity ot 
their breakfast tables whenever they commit pen to 
paper. It is a compliment, I think for the Editor of 
THE BookMaAN to send me his latest work for full and 
free comment in his own magazine. Does he expect me 
to deal faithfully with it in the Palace of Truth? The 
circumstances, it must be admitted, are not particularly 
propitious for a slashing review. The essayists’ doctrine 
on the subject seems to me to 
err on the side of humanity. 
“Leave the bitter word un- 
spoken.” “If you cannot say 
anything good, better leave 
the stuff alone.” It is wise 
at any rate to seek a better 
opportunity of offence than is 
presented by such a series of 
book-kindly and _friendly- 
discursive dissertations as are 
contained in “ A Bookman’s 
Letters.” 

To pursue the comparative 
method between the 
new volume and its near 
kinsman, “ The Day Book of 
Claudius Clear” (which I liked 
well), the new book has on 
the whole the advantage. 
The goods are produced much 
more handsomely, the 
humour is not so prolific or 
so pronounced ; but there is a 
riper tone and a mellowness 
of touch declaring the author 
to be consummate in his own 
sphere of Book Ranger and 
Book Rambler. He is very 
seldom dogmatic or arbitrary. 
Occasionally he takes an ultra-objective view of books or 
literary problems—trying to arrange the best biographies 
in order, or telling us on what book we ought to commence 
an author, and the proper way of initiation. When he 
talks in this way he exasperates me. The delights of 
reading ought to be largely fortuitous, uncovenanted 
blessings. When I see Boswell, Lockhart, Trevelyan, 
and Gaskell down in a short list of the world’s biographies 
for the million, I begin to doubt whether any merit can 
reside in them at all. The author, fortunately, is seldom 
in this vein. His four hundred and thirty pages afford 
a very rich miscellany to the omnivore among readers. 
Some of the contents are reviews of special interest to 
anyone who has had transactions in that métier. They 
often remind me of provisos one ought to have made, 
aspects one ought to have considered, and things one 
would like to have said. There are also literary debates, 
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* “ A Bookman’s Letters.’”” By W. Robertson Nicoll. 4s. 6d. 
net. (Hodder.) 


Sir W. Robertson Nicoll. 


that hardy perennial “‘ Was Thackeray a cynic?” for 
example, and ‘‘ Why did Shakespeare retire to Stratford- 
upon-Avon?” There are a few, too few, romantic 
stories, stranger than fiction, of the kind that Thomas 
Hardy might have transmuted into nouvelles or contes. 
Some may find the savour of the book to consist prin- 
cipally in its personal memories and reminiscences of 
such Majores as Meredith, Lafcadio Hearn, Masson, 
Dr. Garnett, George Gissing, and Mark Rutherford. I 
was told that after writing these Rutherfordiana (by 
far the most solid contribution to a profoundly inter- 
esting subject that the world 
has yet seen), the author con- 
fessed to complete exhaustion, 
and admitted inability to 
pump up another single word 
on the subject. This is inter- 
esting, because these recollec- 
tions betray no sign whatever 
of approaching the limit of the 
material. They suggest rather 
consummate ease in producing 
samples —exemplary traits 
drawn more or less at hap- 
hazard from a wallet filled to 
profusion. The contrast be- 
tween the apparent and the 
real suggests a point of some 
importance, namely, that 
the journalist who knows too 
much is apt to be lost. There 
are one or two beautiful frag- 
ments of the vitae 
obscurorum virorum here, frag- 
ments which do more than 
pique the curiosity, they 
satisfy, indeed, a high ideal of 
artistic beauty—the “ Romance 
of a Still Life” thus deserves 
attention as a really beautiful 
morsel of prose delineation. 
It is good that this knight has compassion and a gentle- 
ness of tone sufficient to conjure up the still, small 
voice in which alone it may still be given us to hear 
about the treasure of the humble. 

Good things, mots, happy hits are scattered about 
the volume in considerable profusion. “‘ An old man 
once said to me : ‘ I have never known any one better 
than myself, and I think very little of myself.’”’ G. A. 
Simcox, handing back a laboured exercise (Latin Prose) 
to a pupil, and smiling: “Do you smoke?” “ Yes, 
sir’? (expectantly). “ Then you can take this (chuck- 
ling) to light your cigar.” A lady at Lewes always had 
a chop at 2 p.m., and was waited on by her old butler, 
who had been in her service upwards of thirty years. 
One day as chop-time approached the old man dropped 
dead, suddenly. While the other servants were hastily 
considering how to break the news to their mistress, 
the bell was violently rung. On a servant appearing, 
the old lady asked why the butler did not bring in her 
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chop. On being told of his death, she merely said: 
“That is no reason why I should be kept waiting. 
Isn’t there any one else who can bring in my chop? ” 

Of Charles Lever (in his later years) it is said piquantly: 
“He was an expert in depression.” This reminds one 
of the cautious epitaph of a lady aged one-hundred and 
twelve, buried in Bath Abbey, also cited in this volume : 
“‘ During the Jater years of her life she was distinguished 
by both virtue and propriety.” 

“A hedonist is a man who lives for pleasure, and 
Fitzgerald found his pleasure in drinking tea with his 
Woodbridge friends, in hearing the Waverley Novels 
read aloud, in walking home with a lantern to the little 
house at Boulge, which of all his dwelling-places seems 
to me the one that best fitted him.” ‘“ Holmes’s ‘ One 
Hoss Shay ’ is a fierce parable describing the smash of 
the impregnable logic of Calvinism.” ‘‘ To understand 
Stevenson fully one must first spit a little blood.” 
“There are also novels which are adapted only for 
reading in railway tunnels ’—an exact and really mar- 
vellous description this of “ The Woman Thou Gavest 
Me.” 

The author has given us a memorable picture of the 
philosophic journalist contemplating the bilge of extinct 
newspapers—The Wandsworth Heralds, Shadwell Echoes, 
and Clerkenwell Gazettes—in the mighty hold at Hendon. 
To a journalist in these catacombs the spectacle is 
suggestive of fearful thoughts, and it is of the vanity 
rather than the glory of his profession that he is tempted 
to think. Looking at these impregnable tombstones, 
he cannot but think of the toil and thought that 
have been spent on them, and about the apparent 
end of all. Here survives perhaps the only extant and 
whole copy of many a newspaper of importance in its 
hour. Many volumes may never have been opened, 
more still are there that no one will ever open again ! 
The writings have withered like the grass of the field, 
as soon as the day or week of their allotted existence was 
over. In a passage of real felicity in this conjunction, 
the author quotes Gibbon’s cheerful submission of his 
great work to the verdict of posterity in the berceau or 
covered walk of “‘ acacias at Lausanne,’ commanding a 
prospect of the country, the lake and the mountains. 
Few, indeed, have walked under these acacias—have 
planned, and lived to finish, a great book with the 
assurance that they have not failed to win fame for the 
years they are to live, and for many years beyond that 
period. 

There may be an exception here and there, such as 


Daniel Defoe. But the working journalist can never 
hope to walk under the acacias of Lausanne. To write 
a great book of any kind, a great book of history per- 
haps, above all, an exceptional combination of circum- 
stances must occur. Leisure, wealth, knowledge, 
physique, sustained labour, curiosity, and endurance 
must be harmoniously blended with opportunity in a 
happily compacted individual. 


“The great book is a work of time, and its writer must 
be content to see many showy popularities arise and dis- 
appear while he remains in his obscurity, waiting for the 
day tocome. He must be content to take the ordinary risks 
and hazards of mortal men. His labours may be interrupted 
by death when his work is but a fragment, and a fragment, 
however brilliant, must fail of the recognition and the life 
which are assigned to completeness. 

“While all this is true, yet I count those happy—even 
those journalists happy—who for many years have before 
them the vision of something which shall last in literature, 
and which shall worthily occupy their thoughts, and the 
scant margin of their days. The outcome may be nothing. 
It may extend to little more than a mass of notes, intel- 
ligible only to the compiler. Yet if it has been a happiness 
to think of it, if it has made the days short and delivered 
from ennui, if it has led the mind along congenial paths, 
and if it has given life an undertone of hope, it is well that 
the plan was in the heart, that the dream assisted and 
consoled to the end. And if a journalist who has written 
much, and for many years, desires to establish some per- 
sonal relation with a few readers by writing an occasional 
book, or even by putting together a few of his contribu- 
tions to newspapers, let him not be too severely condemned, 
at least, by his brother journalists. His is a natural and 
a pardonable ambition. Let it be granted that reprints 
from periodicals are very rarely of striking and permanent 
worth. Let it also be granted that they may reveal par- 
tially the writer’s tastes, and friendships, and ambitions, 
and disappointments. If this be so, they will not alto- 
gether miss an audience, and they may even find, for a 
time, a large audience. At the very worst, a few copies 
will survive, marked with the author’s name, and who 
knows whether some investigator of the future may not 
discover one and hold it upto praise ? It is a very, very 
faint hope. Nevertheless, it is a hope.” 


Our author tells us more or less symbolically, I 
suppose, that two hundred anecdotes are about the 
maximum that a man may possess and live; and that 
it takes eight anecdotes to make a book. In this case 
no man should exceed twenty-five. According to the 
panel (facing-title) the present is no more than his tenth 
embarcation. He may still essay time and tide fifteen 
several times. Well, he is justifying our warmest hopes 
of him. He must persevere. His work promises ‘na 
sae ill.’ 


THE LITTLE HOUSE. 


To ALicE MEYNELL. 


I will have a little house 

When the children are flown, 
The teel of a big house 

Would be cold as a stone ; 
A house full of emptiness 

And we two alone. 


But in a little house 
We could creep to the blaze ; 
We could warm our old hearts 


With the thought of old days ; 
Him and me together 
When the firelight plays. . 


The littlest house and garden 
For him and me just, 

And all the sweet times we had 
Withered to dust. 

A big house would break my heart 
For the children lost. 


From “ Irish Poems,” by Katharine Tynan. 3s. 6d.net. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 
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MR. GARDINER’S PORTRAITS.* 


There is no more difficult or delicate work to be done 
with the pen than the critical portraiture of contemporaries, 
and the more serious is the attempt, the more does it involve 
the risks of misjudgment and self-betrayal. Courage, wide 
knowledge, imaginative sympathy, penetration, humour : 
these are the qualifications. Now Mr. Gardiner has these, 
but the secret of his singular success is something else. In 
portraying and judging other men, a writer will reveal either 
his temperament or his ideals. He may reveal both, yet 
one will be foremost. But we do not want to know 
much about his temperament, because we are concerned 
with his subjects and not with himself. We do want to 
know his ideals, because these enable us to perceive by 
what human standard or tradition he judges men. Herein 
lies the difference, I 
think, between Mr. 
Gardiner’s portraits and 
Hazlitt’s. The twenty- 
five portraits drawn by 
Hazlitt in his “ Spirit of 
the Age”’ tell us a good 
deal more about his 
temperament than about 
his ideals. We are con- 
scious of his nerves and 
their irritations, and of 
his relations to Dr. Fell. 
In Mr. Gardiner’s 
sketches we have no such 
experience. His ideals 
emerge; and his hostil- 
ities are seen in their 
light. His attitude to a 
man may unsym- 
pathetic, but it is part of 
a general attitude that 
is stable. Thus his hot 
and cold are related to 
each other, and both to 
the everlasting Yea of 
his adoption. You may 
find unfairness in the 
judgment, but not in the 
judge ; severity or blind- 
ness in both, if you will, 
but not levity or any 
unworthy spasm of 
feeling. 

In an essay placed in- 
conspicuously near the 
end of this volume, Mr. 
Gardiner virtually dis- 
closes his criterion when 
he names, as the greatest 
living Englishman, Mr. 
James Bryce. He admits that Mr. Bryce’s claim to this 
distinction is challengeable on many grounds, yet he thinks 
it is just. Mr. Bryce’s qualities appeal to him, not merely 
by their intrinsic greatness, but by the wind-like freedom 
with which they play over humanity as a whole, unbounded 
by barriers of race, polity, or creed. 
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‘““He represents more than any conspicuous figure to-day, 
except Lord Morley, that noble and temporarily obscured 
tradition associated with such great names as those of Fox, 
Gladstone, Mazzini, and Lincoln—that allegiance to humanity, 
without regard to colour, creed, or country, which is not the 
negation of patriotism, but its finest flower and fulfilment.” 


That sentence indicates, perhaps, as well as any Mr. 
Gardiner’s pivot. Again, of President Wilson he writes : 


* “Pillars of Society.” By A. G. Gardiner. 


7s. 6d. net. 
(James Nisbet & Co.). 


From “ Pillars of Society,” by A. G, Gardiner (Nisbet). 


“He has what Mr. Chamberlain never had, what Mr. Lloyd 
George, with all his fine intuitions and democratic sympathies, 
has not—a considered philosophy of politics. It is a philosophy 
warmed with a generous humanity and a sincere vision.” 


And once more, of Lord Courtney : 


*‘He is the lay preacher of national righteousness. Mr. 
Lehmann once likened him to Isaiah, and the parallel is not 
inappropriate. He is the Isaiah of our day—lIsaiah in a canary- 
coloured waistcoat. He moves through our feverish time with 
the cloud of prophecy about him—a figure significant and 
inspiring, firm as a rock, free from rancour and littleness, speaking 
the truth, and working without thought of reward or praise 
for all noble ends. When we have lost a certain reverence for 
such a figure we shall have lost the soul of goodness.” 


These passages reveal Mr. Gardiner’s central sympathies 
and, as one turns from portrait to portrait, enable us 
to understand his degrees 
and reserves of appre- 
ciation. They explain, 
for example, his dislike 
of Roosevelt, whose 
career he sees as “‘ a mad 
whirl of untutored 
energy.” He allows that 
he was the first to face 
the plutocratic tyranny 
of the States—‘‘ he will 
be remembered as the 
man who broke the 
idols ’’—but he credits 
him neither with political 
honesty nor political 
vision. ‘“‘ With all his 
volubility, few men of 
distinction have less to 
say.’ Ifweturntosuch 
a portrait as that of 
Lord Hugh Cecil, we 
find that Mr. Gardiner’s 
sympathies are feelingly 
divided. The scion of 
Hatfield’s political creed 
is ‘‘ a perverted and fan- 
tastic nightmare—the 
nightmare of a mind that 
sees the twentieth cen- 
tury from the _ four- 
teenth,’’—but it is based, 
not on selfishness, but on 
fundamental beliefs. 
“There is no price on 
him. He is not in the 
market. And it is this 
fact which makes him 
indeed priceless.” It is 
by his seen standards 
that Mr. Gardiner places 
Mr. Churchill, whose abilities and inexhaustible faculty he 
acclaims, but whose uncertainty he dreads. “It is the 
ultimate Churchill that escapes us. I think he escapes us 
for a good reason. Heis not there”; and heconcludes this 
sketch with a warning: ‘‘ Remember he is a soldier first, 
last, and always. He will write his name big on our future. 
Let us take care he does not write it in blood.” 

Although, as I have said, temperament, as a petty and 
disturbing element, does net enter into these portraits, yet 
in a larger sense it is here. This could not be otherwise in 
the chapters on such personalities as Sarah Bernhardt, 
Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson, Mrs. Humphrey Ward, and 
others. Mr. Gardiner’s different attitudes to the great 
French actress and the great English actor will be felt by 
the reader. To each he does the justice which the admirers 
of each will demand. Yet there is temperament, as well 
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as critical insight, in his seeing Sarah Bernhardt as Sarah 
Bernhardt, and Forbes-Robertson as Shakespeare. Of her 
he writes: ‘‘ The stage has no triumph like it’; of him: 
“It is the highest tribute to his reverence and the fineness 
of his artistic conscience that when we emerge from his 
Hamlet or Othello we think less about the actor than about 
the mighty mystery which we call Shakespeaie.”’~ If, after 
reading these two sketches, the reader turns to the deeply 
sympathetic portrait of Archdeacon Lilley, he will find, 
of course, nothing that bears directly on either, but he 
will know more about the temperament and the trend of 
thinking which explain these divergences of feeling. 

Mr. Gardiner never falters in attack. His portrait of 
Mr. St. Loe Strachey is bitten in with the strongest acid. 
His sketch of Mrs. Humphrey Ward is respectfully dis- 
respectful. He laughs unmercifully at the supple barrister 
in Mr. F. E. Smith. He turns on Mr. Carnegie with the 
suggestion that he should stop building libraries and un- 
build the Steel Trust. He points to Lord Milner as to 
“a forlorn, solitary figure in our midst, with no thinkable 
future.” But, in nearly every case, such judgments are the 
balance of an account in which the debtor and creditor 
columns have been carefully written up. The correctness 
of the balance is one thing—it cannot be audited; the 
sincerity of the endeavour is another—it can be felt. 

The forty appreciations contained in this volume, added 
to those in Mr. Gardiner’s earlier series, ‘‘ Prophets, Priests, 
and Kings,” are a fine achievement. Yet I hope that 
they may prove in the end to be studies for a larger canvas. 
Mr. Gardiner’s destiny is surely to write a social and political 
history of his time. 

WILFRED WHITTEN. 


BUTLER, PLEASANT AND UNPLEASANT.* 


Here are two more of the Butler volumes that Mr. Fifield 
is now re-issuing in a form convenient for both hand and 
shelf, and at prices suited to most pockets. We say 
deliberately that no set of books now before the public is 
so truly valuable, so thoroughly salutary, as these Butler 
reprints. Whether any body of original doctrine can be 
extracted from them, or whether Butler is a purely critical 
spirit (so far as criticism can ever be distinguished from 
creation) is an interesting topic too large for present dis- 
cussion; but this at least is certain, that scarcely any 
writer of the past or present is more efficient as a mental 
purge. Butler represents logic raised to the plane of 
inspiration. At a touch from him away fly our assump- 
tions, our fallacies, our false conclusions, our self-decep- 
tions. He is not so much a breaker of images as a denuder 
of images. The brother-in-law of the haberdasher to 
Mr. Spurgeon, in his own remarkable verses, clothed the 
Discobolus in vest and trousers. That is the precise 
opposite of the Butlerian process. He strips away the 
shams and false shames, and if what he leaves is bare, at 
least it is clean, pure and real. Another quality that 
makes him specially attractive to bookmen is his mastery 
of the instrument he wielded. He had that rare gift, an 
ear for prose, and he wrote with conscious care and exact- 
ness, although (such is the way of genius), he nourished a 
singular delusion that he was indifferent to style. 

The two volumes just issued differ very widely in subject 
and attractiveness. ‘‘ The Fair Haven,” Butler’s Op. 2, 
is extremely clever and extremely unpleasant. It is the 
sort of book that you read for the author’s sake and not 
for its own. Mr. Shaw (than whom none has praised 
Butler more intelligently, and whom, for some reason, 
certain Butlerites regard with strange animosity), has 
spoken of Butler’s grim, hoaxing humour. ‘“‘ The Fair 
Haven ”’ is a case in point. It purports to be the post- 
humous work of one J. P. Owen, prepared for the press 


* “The Fair Haven.” By Samuel Butler. Edited with an 
Introduction by R. A. Streatfeild—‘‘ The Humour of Homer 
and Other Essays.’”” By Samuel Butler. With a Biographical 
Sketch of the Author by Henry Festing Jones. 5s. net each. 
(Fifield.) 


by his brother, W. B. Owen. Apparently it is a piece of 
Christian apologetics written to demonstrate and defend 
the historic truth of the Resurrection ; actually, it is an 
acute criticism of the Gospel narratives, an exposure oi 
the methods of those who purvey Christian evidences, and 
an affirmation of his own belief that Jesus was removed 
from the Cross before death had actually occurred, and 
that the Resurrection was thus merely a recovery of 
consciousness. 

The pretence was so well managed that the book was 
taken seriously, in many respectable quarters, as a skilful 
defence of the miracle (just as Defoe’s ‘‘ Shortest Way 
with the Dissenters’? was taken as a genuine piece of 
Toryism), and Butler had to explain himself in a preface 
to the second edition. I find it hard to understand how 
anyone could have found the book other than what it is, 
namely, a closely argued attack on the Scriptural story. 
In that respect it deals with matters beyond the scope of 
these columns, and I do not propose to say anything on 
the subject. Considered merely as a piece of reading, the 
book is not very attractive. It is weighed down by its 
own machinery. It was meant to strike at Orthodoxy 
with Orthodoxy’s own weapons, and it imitates the manner 
of the Christian evidence books so well that it has much of 
their dulness without their excuse of piety. Moreover, the 
tone of writing implied by the pretence that the author 
was a defender of what he was really attacking, soon be- 
comes very distressing—if not worse. A man may sham 
art, or science, or letters, or even love, without great con- 
demnation ; but by the tacit consent of mankind, the one 
thing he must not sham is religion. And even in an age 
where very broad views of the Christian faith are taken, it 
may be urged, not unfairiy, that the Crucifixion and Resur- 
rection are not subjects for an elaborate literary hoax. 
Upon me the principal effect of the book, with its ruthless, 
nihilistic logic, has been to arouse a great desire to hear 
again that tenderest and most human of tragedies, ‘‘ The 
Passion according to St. Matthew’’—a longing whose 
frightful heresy will be appreciated by those who know 
Butler’s fierce Handelian and anti-Bachian convictions. 
The editor, Mr. R. A. Streatfeild, is inclined to think that 
the book did Butler no social damage, but that it provoked 
a literary conspiracy to suppress him. Thus he writes: 

“Tam convinced that ‘ The Fair Haven’ did him grave harm 

in the literary world. Reviewers fought shy of him for the rest 
of his life. They had been taken in once, and they took very 
good care that they should not be taken in again. The word 
went forth that Butler was not to be taken seriously, whatever 
he wrote, and the results of the decree were apparent in the 
silence that greeted not only his books on evolution, but his 
Homeric works, his writings on art, and his edition of Shakes- 
peare’s sonnets.” 
—a view so grotesque that I am puzzled to decide whether 
Mr. Streatfeild is the simplest of mortals, or whether, like 
Habbakuk, he is capable de tout. If the general reader of 
to-day is not offended by the subject of ‘‘ The Fair Haven,” 
he will find much to admire in its trenchant cleverness ; 
but he will probably prefer the prefatory memoir of the 
supposititious author by his imaginary brother. Here 
he will meet some interesting sketches of the Butlerian 
personality drawn by the artist himself. 

Turn we to something different. The volume of essays. 
entitled ‘‘ The Humour of Homer ”’ is as pleasant as the 
other is unpleasant. Here Butler’s humour is more genial, 
and plays about topics in which there is no danger of 
offence—unless, indeed, good Wordsworthians are scanda- 
lised by his proof that ‘‘ She dwelt among the untrodden 
ways’ can be satisfactorily interpreted only by the sup- 
position that Lucy was an ill-favoured and undesirable: 
entanglement, secretly murdered by the poet ! The fantasia, 
“Quis Desiderio . . .?”’ in which that preposterous piece: 
of exegesis is one of the themes, is a genuine piece of 
sustained and original humour. There are papers, too, on 
the figures in certain Swiss shrines, supplementing the- 
delightful ‘‘ Alps and Sanctuaries ’’ (just republished), and. 
interpreting the groups in a way that suggests a slightly 
ironic Mark Twain. Those who like heavier fare will turn: 
with interest to those papers on the Darwinian controversy,,. 
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in which Butler is not only a keen combatant, but an 
exponent of the neo-Lamarckism towards which the tide of 
evolutionary doctrine is steadily setting nowadays. Then, 
as a final (or rather, an initial) treat, there is a long memoir 
of Butler by his intimate companion Henry Festing Jones, a 
foretaste of that complete biography which we all so eagerly 
await. Mr. Jones’s sketch is closely packed with Butlerian 
good things, and is itself worth getting the volume for. In 
the course of it, by the way, he asks for a sight of any 
numbers of the periodical called The Dvrawing-Room 
Gazette, to which, in the early ’seventies, Butler contributed 
some criticisms of Handel. Many readers would be glad 
if these articles could be unearthed. 

Genius is a ‘‘ name not lightly to be said,” especially of 
contemporary figures that are not quite in focus yet. It 
may be used safely and emphatically of the author of 
Erewhon.”’ 

GEORGE SAMPSON. 


THE LATE VICTORIANS. 


Here are two books of criticism which are likely to 
attract a good deal of attention. They are both by well- 
known writers, and they both deal with subjects which 
are at once recent and controversial. Mr. Jackson's 
book! is the wider in scope and the more important in 
intent, and therefore we may consider it first. His aim 
is to give us an ordered and concise view of the literary 
and artistic activities of the eighteen-nineties, and to co- 
ordinate, as it were, the vast material at our disposal into 
certain recognised channels of energy. 
To him there is a regular philosophy 
of motion underlying the artistic 
recrudescence of this period. In the 


twenty-one chapters of his formid- 
able undertaking, a bewildering array —- 
of names flashes before our eyes— jf 


SSNS 


major names and minor names, names 
which still mean something to us, and 
names which suggest, if they suggest 
anything at all, merely the ghosts of 
memories. Mr. Jackson knows his 
subject—he has the facts and the 
spirit of it at his finger-tips. And 
they need knowing. For the eighteen- 
ninety ‘‘touch” has the elusive 
quality of a thing which has many 
manifestations but a very definite 
range. We feel it in Shaw and in 
Wilde, in Beardsley and in ‘‘ Max,” 
but we do not really feel it is such 
men as Conrad and Bennett. The 
reason for that may be in a new 
conception of art and realism. I am 
not sure. But whatever it is, the 
student of the most modern ten- 
dencies in painting and literature does 
feel extraordinarily divorced from the 
spirit of the eighteen-nineties. One 
cannot read the ‘‘ Yellow Book”’ with- 
out a yawn, or of the dandies or 
decadents without a grimace. They 
are all so utterly “out of it.’’ Mr. 
Jackson’s learned, painstaking, and 
serious study is quite pathetic. You 
simply will not get people to excite 
themselves over dead bones. Whocan 
take Oscar Wilde seriously nowadays, 
except that type of foreigner who 
still thinks Byron the greatest of 
English poets ? 

Mr. Jackson does not, by any 
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means, obtrude his own opinions 
1 “The Eighteen Nineties.” By Hol- 
brook Jackson. 12s. 6d. net. (Grant 


Richards.) 


too freely, but the very fact of his writing such 
a book makes it evident that he considers his period an 
important one. But, apart from the sad history of curious 
and futile talent, it is hard to see where the importance 
lies. Already we seem to have cast from us all the influence 
of that decade. Their ideals are not only not our ideals, 
but it is difficult to believe that they could ever again be 
our ideals. Even their survivors appear strangely out- 
moded. I admit that in all this there is, perhaps, some 
exaggeration arising from personal prejudice, but, at any 
rate, it is exaggeration founded on a substantial basis. 
The Russian novelists of forty years ago are infinitely 
closer to us than the artificial English schools of fifteen years 
ago. Time always takes its revenge on precocity. 

Of course, I would not deny that the eighteen-nineties 
were a time of renewed mental activity in the world of 
English art. What I deny is that this spectacular and 
glittering display has any permanent interest for students 
of English letters. It was an era of finished and yet 
barren achievement. For with all their ‘‘ smartness ” 
and lively brilliance the writers who are most representa- 
tive of this period are the mere false dawn of modern 
tendencies. With all their airs and graces, with all their 
polish and superiority, they are, at heart, rather crude 
and rather vacuous. There are exceptions, naturally, dis- 
tinguished and remarkable exceptions ; but it must be said 
quite frankly that the spirit of the time was a deluded 
spirit. The pulse of the eighteen-nineties is clammy, 
feverish, uncertain. [t is a period that will long survive 
historically, no doubt, because it did produce some great 
men of high genius ; but the influence it had on these men 


Page decoration from the Morte d’Arthur, by Aubrey Beardsley. 
From The ‘ Eighteen Nineties" by Holbrook Jackson (Crant Richards). 
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was probably almost invariably bad. The fact is, I sup- 
pose, that England had far too long been under the thumb, 
artistically, of several giant names, and that, in the moment 
of her recovered freedom, she went head over heels into 
other extremes. She experimented right and left with 
intense zest and little wisdom. It took her ten years to 
find her feet again. z 

In contrast to Mr. Jackson’s monumental effort. Mr. 
Howe’s may be called a modest one!. He has written a 
book of nine essays on as many modern English drama- 
tists—Pinero, Jones, Wilde, Barrie, Shaw, Hankin, Barker, 
Davies, Galsworthy. His manner is judicial, unemotional, 
and sometimes caustic, and his style is adequate to his 
thought. It is a better style than Mr. Jackson’s, but, on 
the other hand, it has not Mr. Jackson’s genial familiarity. 
Mr. Howe keeps us rather at arm’s length. There is no 
reason to object to this except in so far as it prevents 
Mr. Howe stating his own opinions with sufficient emphasis. 
His book is one of half-tones, and is, therefore, apt to be 
uninteresting. But, of course, one must remember that 
it is written more from the dramatic than from the literary 
standpoint, and that its popularity, consequently, is bound 
to be less effective. 

Some of his judgments are capital—when he dwells, 
for instance, on the “‘efficiency’’ of Pinero (“ efficient ”’ 
one sees, instantaneously, is precisely what Pinero is); or 
when he remarks of Galsworthy ‘‘ The art which tries too 
consciously to conceal art is the art that does not succeed 
in its aim ; and this, we feel, is Mr..Galsworthy’s.”’ 

Students of the drama (there are such people one must 
assume) will read this book with avidity and, perhaps, 
with profit ; the general reader will read it with a certain 
lack of enthusiasm, I fancy. Writing about the modern 
drama has become almost as much of a craze as writing 
modern dramas—most people are tired of both things. 
Why not give Bernard Shaw, Oscar Wilde, and so on a 
rest ? There are much more exciting persons in the world 
—even in the world of to-day. That’s what one has to 
drum into the critics’ ears. 

RICHARD CURLE. 


SYNGE AND THE IRISH THEATRE.* 


I have found this elaborate volume by M. Bourgeois both 
embarrassing and attractive. I did not want to read any- 
thing more about Synge. The medley of legend and con- 


_ troversy that has arisen around his name and work is a 


profitless study. ‘‘Synge’’ has become as inartistic an 
irritant as a persistent patent medicine or cocoa advertise- 
ment. It arouses feelings that have nothing of the anima- 
tion and graciousness which we usually associate with 
literature. And it bears us far from the thing that matters 
more or less: the creative and interpretive work of the 
real Synge himself. 

Many of those who have discovered Synge appear to 
have hastily assumed that they had at the same time 
discovered Ireland. As a whole she had given up her 
secret, and, furthermore, every individual unit of her 
people was revealed in all essentials. We were all dis- 
closed and labelled. Synge had given us away. Some of 
us are amused at this assumption, more of us resent it ; 
but the measure of resentment is much greater than the 
measure of amusement. It has militated against a dis- 
passionate and measured appreciation of the Synge of 
actuality. 

I happen to be deeply interested in Ireland, and her in- 
look and outlook, both from the Gaelic and the Anglo- 
Irish sides. It is difficult to say on which of these sides 
we find the greater crop of contentions and theories about 
the meaning and destiny of the entity we call Eire, or 
Ireland. I have grown distrustful of nearly all the law 
and the prophets on both sides, and try simply to under- 
stand what Ireland and her various individualities and 

1 “Dramatic _Portraits.’’ By P. P. Howe. 45s. net. 
(Martin Secker.) . 


* “John Millington Synge and the Irish Theatre.” By 
Maurice Bourgeois. 7s. 6d. net. (Constable.) 


authors (in Gaelic and in English) are trying to express in 
their more deliberate moments. I find the task entertain- 
ing and animating, but I grow more and more chary of 
positive conclusions, though I may be able to venture on 
a tentative theory about it all if I live to a hale old age. 

Certainly when I reflect on the Ireland that is associated 
with the mystic, artist, co-operator, and heroic worker, 
“A. E.” ; when I consider the Ireland that reveals herself 
in the Feiseanna of the Gaelic League ; the Ireland that 
is expressed in the Irish writings of Canon O’Leary ; the 
rare young Ireland that lives and labours in St. Enda’s 
College ; the grim and what might be called Ibsenian 
Connacht interpreted in the writings of Padraic O’Conaire ; 
the deep-hearted and romantic Connacht that shines and 
sings in the work of Micheal Breathnach ; the Ulster of 
“Cu Uladh’’; the Munster of “An Seabhac”; the 
toiling and tragic Ireland that in mire and misery has 
begun to think even of the Co-operative Commonwealth ; 
the Ireland that is either obsessed or vexed with ultramon- 
tanism, and the psychic Ireland that still has glimpses of 
fairyland, howsoever the normal consciousness may seek 
to explain them—when I think of these and others, a mild 
amusement is pardonable in regard to the positive souls 
who consider the Abbey Theatre—whose interests, of 
course, are undoubted—the beginning and the end of art 
and literature in our country. And though Synge has a 
distinctive place in this varied realm of life, he is far from 
being all-important and predominant. 

I said at the outset that this work of M. Bourgeois is 
attractive and embarrassing. He calls ourselves and our 
mixed concerns before the council and the judgment of 
Europe ; we are vain enough to be attracted and self- 
critical enough to be embarrassed by the thought of this 
novel and august tribunal. On the whole, however, we 
fare well. M. Bourgeois, unlike the majority of English 
and not a few Anglo-Irish critics, has realised the necessity 
of understanding something of the Irish language, Irish 
history, Irish culture, and the ancestral Irish civilisation 
before one ventures to sum up modern Ireland. His 
knowledge, interest and palpable desire to spread light 
rather than to construct a theory at any cost is refreshing. 
On the Gaelic side he is often really informing, though he 


William Butler Yeats. 
From a pen-and-ink sketch by John B. Yeats, R.H.A. 
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falls into the mistake of using the crude and meaningless 
term ‘‘ Erse.’’ Where he is most unconvincing it is his 
general theory of life and destiny that appears to be at 
fault. Thus he seems to imagine that, generally speaking, 
things ‘‘ Pagan’ and “ pre-Christian ’’ were unspiritual 
and barbarous. This, to my mind, is a hopeless con- 
clusion. Again, he thinks that the Irish peasantry, as 
portrayed by Synge in his essays, is closely akin to “ the 
aboriginal Gaedhealtacht,’’ and he speaks of the modern 
Irishman that typifies a survival of ‘‘ the dateless Irish- 
man of the sagas.’’ I doubt this survival theory, as 
he and others put it; there may be a certain survival, 
but there is also deterioration. The matter, however, is 
too spacious and subtle to be argued in detail just now. 
Extensive and judicial a study as he has made of the 
formal life and the artistic life of Synge, M. Bourgeois 
still leaves him an aloof and somewhat inscrutable in- 
dividuality. He has told us everything that the bio- 
grapher and commentator can tell, and Synge remains 
what he was before: arresting, odd, bizarre, morbid, 
solitary, an eerie visitant in, rather than an expression 
of, Ireland. He might be called the Sick Man of 
Anglo-Irish literature, the Sick Man who had something 
of genius, whose sickness and suffering were broken by 
phases of psychic intoxication and exaltation, flashes of 
romance and poetry, bursts of mordant and extravagant 
humour. When all is said there is no real scope for 
the biographer and the historian; everything that 
matters is to be found in the unequal plays. In regard 
to these, M. Bourgeois is discriminating on the whole, 
though he is unduly severe on “‘ The Tinker’s Wedding.”’ 
Here, again, he confounds religion and theology, and 
makes too little allowance for the great human sense 
of humour. Testy indeed must be the theological sense 
that treats this rare tinker to the critical bell, book, and 
candle. W. P. Ryan. 


LOVE-MAKING AT SIXTY.* 


George Crabbe, whose early life was saved from being a 
tragedy by the friendship of Edward Burke, appears in 
these volumes in the somewhat unexpected light of genteel 
comedy. He married the girl he had loved in boyhood and 
there were seven children, but five of them died, and a 
nervous disease made her for some years impossible as a 
companion of his efforts and aspirations. He wrote on 
one of her letters: ‘‘ Nothing can be more sincere than 
this ; nothing more reasonable and affectionate ; and yet 
happiness was denied.’’ These lines are a domestic romance 
when read as the history of eight years’ courtship and 
thirty years of marriage. 

When he settled at Trowbridge his days of struggle were 
over. His income must then have been about a thousand 
a year, and with his simple tastes this must have been 
wealth. Compare it, for instance, with the scanty living 
Johnson wrung from the booksellers ! 

Soon after the death of Sarah Elmsley, this book reveals 
him in the character of a comfortable widower looking 
out for a second wife. In ‘“‘ The Romance of an Elderly 
Poet ’’ we have a hitherto unknown chapter in the life 
of George Crabbe, revealed by his ten years’ correspondence 
with Elizabeth Charter, which has been carefully edited 
by A. M. Broadley and Walter Jerrold. The book is well 
illustrated, and the portraits are particularly worthy of study. 

His efforts ought to have been successful, for they were 
extensive, as he was corresponding at one time with six 
young ladies, each of whom was ignorant of the existence 
of the other five. Matters went so far that there was an 
actual engagement with one of these damsels, but by a 
combination of a vixen aunt, a foolish brother, a father 
who cared for nothing, and a sister who wrote of ‘‘ carriages 
and follies of that nature,” this course of elderly true love 
did not end in marriage. On the other hand, a lady who 
apparently refused him and continued to receive letters 


* “The Romance of an Elderly Poet.” 
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from him before and after the rejection, preserved them, 
and they are now printed and offered to the public. 

Love-making under such circumstances must have been 
difficult. If there was in sight a mirror the elderly poet 
must surely have seen five disapproving faces looking over 
his shoulders to see what he had written to the not im- 
possible sixth. Yet they need not have been alarmed, 
for they show Crabbe incapable of warmth in wooing as he 
was of writing a letter worthy of being placed in the same 
casket with those of Lamb, or Cowper, or Fitzgerald. 

There is not, then, much romance in the elderly poet’s 
ineffectual effort to combine the courtship of six demure 
ladies at a temperature that should leave them all free 
from compromise. But the letters form a curious psycho- 
logical document as to the poet himself. He was free from 
some clerical prejudices, for on the day that he was insti- 
tuted to Trowbridge he went to the theatre and saw Kean 
in ‘‘ Hamlet.’’ Perhaps some explanation may be found 
of Crabbe’s philandering in his complaints as to the lack 
of ‘‘ congenial intellectual society’’ and “ social inter- 
course.”’ Yet a manufacturing town is rarely destitute of 
the elements out of which a sensible man may find for 
himself friends that shall be both congenial and social, 
and if the fits of depression to which Crabbe was subject 
were too severe, there was Bath, which, with its gaiety and 
fashion, has always combined elements appealing to the 
intellect. Tom Moore, William Lisle Bowles, Warner the 
antiquary, were all living within short distances of Trow- 
bridge. But it appears that at all times Crabbe had a 
decided preference for the society of women, and was 
sometimes willing to take both their beauty and wit for 
granted. We shall all sympathise with the old squire who 
declared: ‘‘ Damme, Sir, the first time Crabbe dined at 
my house he proposed to my sister,’’ and also with the 
lady who complained that “ she felt quite frightened by 
his manner’”’ on a similar occasion. But in his love 
letters, as here printed, he is more discreet. He generally 
begins frigidly, and the warmest epithet he has for a lady 
of his soul is an occasional ‘‘ Dear,’’ dropped, as it were, 
by accident into the middle of asentence. He has as little 
distinction in prose as in love. We are told that he wrote 
much, and that many of his MSS. he burned. In this 
he was wise. His sermons were with a severe economy 
made to serve on various occasions. 
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Miss Charter sufficiently valued his letters to keep the 
MSS., and these enable us to see in full this unexpected 
and unattractive side of Crabbe’s character. To Miss 
Charter he does not hesitate to narrate some of his other 
amatory ‘‘ excursions and alarums ’’—all of them appar- 
ently as tepid as those of which the documents are given 
in the present volume. For a man of letters Crabbe has 
little to say about literature, but we do get some additional 
details as to the sale of his poems to John Murray for 
£3,000—a transaction which showed that the poet had 
more business tact than he gave himself credit for. Doubt- 
less Byron’s reference to him as “‘ Nature’s sternest painter, 
yet the best,’’ helped him in the estimation of the public, 
which was far more familiar with narrative verse than 
the general reader of to-day. The critics will soon have 
the opportunity of comparing, in some considerable bulk, 
the work of two of nature’s stern painters—George Crabbe 
and John Masefield. And it will be remarkable to note 
how different are the roads by which they reach a similar 
result. There is a case known to me of a man of mathe- 
matical genius who was seriously—and wisely—advised by 
his friends to read poetry, which he had entirely neglected, 
as a means of retaining a sense of general culture. Looking 
over a goodly range of the English poets he selected Crabbe 
as being nearest in appearance to prose! The implied 
criticism is not without justification, for Crabbe is a poet 
of the earth, earthy. Unlike the worthy Vicar of Wake- 
field, the Vicar of Trowbridge was not an opponent of 
deuterogamy on any stern principles of ethics or morals, 
so that when he had to discuss the question it was as a 
mere question of expediency. One of the “ Tales of the 
Hall ’’—that of the old Bachelor—is devoted to the wider 
topic of Celibacy and Matrimony. But there comes a 
time when he and the widower parson reach a common 
standpoint. There are nice girls who are specially born 
to be the wives first or second of elderly parsons, but they 
are not always easy to find when wanted, and are difficult 
of identification, as Casaubon found in the case of Dorothea. 
Perhaps the Anglicans who have so many wiveless elderly 
clergy ought to found a school for the training of nice girls 
intended for the wives of clergymen of sixty and over, 
There would need to be proper precautions, especially 
against young and impecunious curates, but doubtless 
under episcopal patronage these lazy (and youthful) 
marauders would be warded off. The last is an important 
point, for who has not regretted to see a matronly dame 
wasting her sweetness on a layman’s household when 
every indication, astrological and cheiromantic, shows that 
she should have been a vicaress or even a bishopess ? 

The end of Crabbe’s many letters and much deliberation 
was that he remained a comfortable celibate to the end 
of his days. The old Bachelor says: 


“IT now was sixty, but could walk and eat: 
My food was pleasant and my slumber sweet ; 
But what could urge me at a day so late 
To think of women ? 


What, indeed ! 
E. A. Axon. 


THE INSOLUBLE PROBLEM.* 


In their new novels, Mrs. Henry Dudeney and Mrs. 
Elinor Glyn deal with the same difficult problem of love 
and marriage; each tries a different way of solving it, 
and leaves it still unsolved. Guinevere Bohun tells her 
own story in ‘‘ The Sequence.”’ She was married at the 
age of seventeen to the middle-aged General Humphrey 
Bohun ; she was then a simple innocent, and had timor- 
ously obeyed her parents’ wishes in accepting a man of 
whom she was afraid, and who was old enough to be her 
father. She is now thirty-one; still simple, innocent, 


* “ The Sequence.” 
“Set to Partners.” 
mann.) 


By Elinor Glyn. 6s. (Duckworth.) 
By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. 6s. (Heine- 


idealistic, still in fear of her husband, bullied and dominated 
by him, and has one son, a graceless cub for whom, as for 
his father, she has little affection. Guinevere is too much 
of a darling and a belovéd; too much given to playing 
dreamy or passionate things on the piano; and one rather 
dislikes her habit of self-pity, the vivid consciousness she 
has that she was such a helpless child when she married 
at seventeen, and her appealing way of talking of the 
failings of her elderly husband, and of her son. Never- 
theless, she inspires a handsome bachelor neighbour, Sir 
Hugh Dremont, with a splendid passion for her; and she 
gives her whole heart to him, but the cruelty of the position 
is that she is married, and can never be his without scandal 
and misery. She will not stoop to dishonour, but sends 
him from her when she feels the situation is getting beyond 
her, and, reckless and hopeless, he contracts a headlong 
marriage with a beautiful girl who temporarily fascinates 
him; but an hour after the wedding he learns that she 
has negro blood in her veins, and conceives such a loathing 
for her that they never live together as man and wife. 
To complete the irony of the situation, General Bohun 
dies suddenly at this juncture, and Guinevere is free, but 
Sir Hugh is not. And how this new entanglement is 
unravelled you may go to the book to discover. It is a 
clever story, but Guinevere is too yearning and darlingey 
to win your sympathy. The most likeable person in the 
book is her sister Letitia, a delightfully worldly woman, 
whose views on other women, and on the ethics of good 
society in general, make amusing reading, but are not to 
be adopted. 

Mrs. Dudeney takes up this same problem of the danger 
of a woman marrying lest she should alter her mind, and 
meet the right man after she has bound herself to the 
wrong one. Her Angelina Peachey is a vivid contrast to 
Guinevere ; she is a very charming, baffling, wilful, asser- 
tive personality. As a child of ten she has precocious 
love affairs with boys at her school ; later, she is for a time 
inclined to marry the foolish son of a peer, but is revolted 
by his first kiss, abruptly runs away from him, and will 
see him no more. Then she meets, and loves, the staid 
Antony, nephew of Lady Johns, but, as she is not sure 
whether her love may be lasting, she will only consent to 
be his wife in name; they must pretend they have married 
secretly at a registry office ; then if she changes her mind, 
it will not be too late for her to leave him. He consents 
to this arrangement, and all goes fairly well for seven 
years, but when Antony’s friend Julius returns from 
abroad, he and Angelina are irresistibly drawn to each 
other ; she realises that he is the man of her heart, and, 
having told Antony of her intention, goes away with him. 
Presently, he leaves her in a lonely place whilst he goes to 
London on urgent business, and, during his prolonged 
absence, she hears that Antony has been overtaken by 
misfortune, his house and valuable collection of old china 
are burnt, and he is ruined, and stricken with paralysis. 
She goes to him pityingly, and whilst she is looking after 
him, Julius returns—he has been to London to endeavour 
to save his failing eyesight, but the operation was un- 
availing, and he has come back stone blind. At the finish 
you find Angelina running a curio shop, the two men living 
with her, and being maintained by her earnings. The 
earlier chapters are the best part of the book. The story 
of Angelina’s girlhood, her school-days, and the whole life 
of the household over the chemist’s shop at a corner of 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, is faithfully and powerfully realised. 
Her father and mother, her sister Blanche, the bizarre old 
grandmother, and her wistful, likeable maid, Kitty, are 
veritable creations. The story is admirably written; the 
atmosphere of central London is very skilfully re-captured 
in those earlier chapters ; but you do not altogether believe 
in the reality of the grown-up Angelina, and that two such 
men as Antony and Julius would, even crippled as they 
were, settle down together under her roof, and consent to 
be wholly dependent on her is a little incredible, and a 
little ridiculous. Mrs. Dudeney writes so well that you 
are bound to go on reading to the end; but because 
she writes so well you wish ske had left thcse freak 
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problems alone, had kept in the broad, main stream of 
normal human life and experience, and made this tale 
as strong and as finely true all through as it is in its 
beginnings. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ REMINISCENCES.* 


Those who have fallen under the spell of Mrs. Tynan- 
Hinkson’s enchanting lyrics—not to mention those who 
take delight in her novels—should hasten to acquaint them- 
selves with this book. For it serves a three-fold purpose. 
It affords an intimate insight of that kindly, genial, 
sympathetic personality which is revealed on every page ; 
it introduces the reader, on colloquial terms, as it were, 
to a whole host of interesting people. And it affords 
an exciting glimpse of that stormiest period of Irish political 
history which culminated in the Parnell débdcle. Of this 
last Mrs. Tynan-Hinkson writes from a strongly partisan 
point of view, which probably renders her chapters more 
convincing, more effective, than any mere unbiassed 
account could be. 

Strictly speaking, two men loom so large in these ‘‘ Remi- 
niscences’”’ as to overshadow all others,—the author’s 
adored father, a strong and simple Irish Catholic farmer, 
and her adored leader, Charles Stewart Parnell. These 
two dominate the whole book. But between these two, 
one encounters almost all the famous names of later- 
Victorian literature—W. B. Yeats in particular, Christina 
Rossetti, the Meynells, the Morrises ; the brilliant, unhappy 
Wildes, mother and sons; Frances Wynne, Dora Sigerson, 
and countless other interesting people more or less well- 
known. There is some piece of generous appreciation, 

* “Twenty-Five Years’ Katharine 


Reminiscences.” By 
Tynan (Mrs. H. A. Hinkson). 


10s. 6d. 


(Smith, Elder.) 


Miss Katharine Tynan. 
From the Portrait by J. B. Yeats, R.H.A.,, in the Dublin Municipal Art Gallery. 
From “ Twenty-five years Reminiscences,” by Katharine Tynan-Hinkson (Smith, Elder). 


of enjoyable description, of amusing anecdote, to be met 
with at every turn. 

The story goes in Cheshire of a certain vicar who called, 
in his parochial capacity, upon a poor, decrepit, somewhat 
squalid and sulky old woman. ‘‘ My good woman,” says. 
he in dulcet tones, endeavouring to put her at her ease, 
““T understand you’re Irish; and so am I Irish, too. This 
should be a bond of union between us. We ought to be 
good friends.” ‘‘ Ah!” replied the incredulous one, 
huddling herself closer in her ragged old shawl, “‘ Sure, 
there’s a many that says they’re Irish. But they’re all 
sorts!’’ The vaguely damnatory charge of being “ all 
sorts’? can never be laid against Mrs. Tynan-Hinkson. 
She is pure unmistakable Irish through and through, racy 
of the soil. And so skilful is she in enlisting our sympathies, 
that we are at one with her all along. With her, we are 
equally ready to enter a convent school, or to join the Land 
League; with her, to worship Parnell through thick and 
thin, or to rejoice in the charming communications of the 
visionary ‘‘ Willie Yeats.’ For there is nothing so infec- 
tious as enthusiasm; and this author is enthusiastic or 
nothing. A broad-minded gregariousness and tolerance, 
a devotion of hero-worship extended to women just as 
much as men, are here blent with native humour and 
vivacity. The result is at once enlightening and entertain- 
ing as though one chatted with a cheerful friend over 
the panoramic pageantry of vanished years. There 
is no cold Sassenach heart but must kindle to some 
responsive glow over the description of ‘dear dirty 
Dublin ”’ in the ’Sixties ; and in those of Irish blood these 
memories will awaken an atavistic, or altruistic thrill, as 
of happiness pre-experienced by proxy. 

The passionate heights and depths of the Celtic tempera- 
ment find no exponent here. The spiritual dreams and 
wild imaginings which beset a consciousness 
suffused with the cognisance of unseen powers, 
such as you may find (to take two widely differing 
examples) in ‘‘ The Countess Cathleen” and in 
“The Crock of Gold”’; these are here subordin- 
ated to what one may call poetic materialism. 
They are lost sight of beneath the tender, gentle, 
lovable traits, the human, humorous, half-pathetic 
traits, which make the Irish character what it is. 
Nature is dear to Mrs. Tynan-Hinkson, still more 
so human nature, but always in their more 
gracious and homely aspects. With the fiercely 
overwhelming passions common to both nature 
and human nature, the hurricanes and volcanoes 
of existence, she appears to be chiefly acquainted 
but as an outside spectator. Yet, perhaps, this 
very absence of anything “ high-falutin” will 
secure for her a wider circle of readers ; for whose 
sake I forbear to spoil a prospective feast by un- 
timely preliminary “ tastings.”” Katharine Tynan 
has come in contact with so many fascinating 
tolk, celebrities or otherwise,—her record has in- 
cluded so many crowded hours of eventful, if not 
glorious life,—that, although she has not yet 
arrived at the hour when reminiscences are 
usually written, we welcome the “ heavenly long- 
windedness ”’ ofhers. Weare left looking forward 
with pleasurable anticipation to the two more 
volumes promised us in due course. For such is 
the grace of her style, such the charm with which 
she can endow the smallest episode, that there 
never seems to be one word too much in these 
three hundred and fifty pages. M. B. 


PARLIAMENT AND THE PRESS*. 


Visitors to the House of Commons glance at the 
reporters’ gallery and are pleased to see a certain 
quiet bustle and alertness there. It helps to 
assure them of the interest of the scene. Whether 


* “The Reporters’ Gallery.” By Michael Mac- 
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they commonly reflect that we are represented by its 
diligent occupants as well as by members on the floor 
may be doubted ; but it is certain that the future student 
of history, looking back to these early days of the struggle 
to make of Parliament a truly democratic institution, will 
find some of its most indefatigable heroes among the 
reporters of debates. These craftsmen, in fact, have borne 
the brunt of it. Mr. Michael MacDonagh’s new book on 
“The Reporters’ Gallery ’’ makes romantic reading for 
that reason, and is a vitally important contribution to 
the political record of two centuries. Reporters maintained 
for generations, with infinite difficulty and in the face of 
frequent pains and penalties, the right of the nation to be 
governed publicly, and not privately. Nor is their full 
usefulness yet proved. It is to the reporters, as popular 
government develops, that Parliament itself must look for 
help in maintaining this right against Cabinets and the 
Civil Services, if it be unreasonably contested. Who 
knows? There is no extravagance in supposing it still 
possible that journalists may have to suffer in the public 
interest. 

In the days before popular government, Parliament 
was just a secret convention against the King with his 
standing army. When it got control of the army, it 
remained secret out of contempt for the people. John 
Dyer, the first news letter writer, had humbly to beg the 
pardon of the House for trading in contraband intelligence, 
and was “‘ upon his knees reprimanded by the Speaker 
for his great presumption.’ This was in 1694, and, after 
nearly two centuries of reporting, the House formally 
refused, in 1875, to say, on the motion of Lord Hartington, 
that it would not in future entertain any complaint in 
respect of the publication of its own proceedings or those 
of its Committees ‘‘ save and except those conducted with 
<losed doors or in the case of wilful misrepresentation.”’ 
The reporters, moreover, may still be turned out at any 
moment, either on a vote of members or at the discretion 
of the Speaker. 

From the literary point of view, Mr. MacDonagh’s book 
is not only to be praised highly as a thorough piece of work, 
done with due concern for the dignity of its subject, but 
to be welcomed as adding to our knowledge of famous 
writers. How long will ‘“‘ Pitt’s reply to Walpole’ be 
printed without Dr. Johnson’s name as the author? The 
whole mass of so-called Parliamentary speeches printed 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine between November 25th, 
1740, and February 22nd, 1743, was a product of Johnson’s 
imagination, and might be printed as the most characteristic 
example of his rhetoric—his trick, as Goldsmith said, of 
making little fishes talk like whales. He wrote those 
speeches in a garret in Exeter Street. Coleridge’s labours 
for The Morning Post were far more strictly those of a 
reporter. No hearsay inspired them. He was down at 
Westminster by seven o’clock in the morning to get a seat 
in the strangers’ gallery ; and, if he sometimes fell asleep 
towards midnight, that was not his fault. He had to work 
a twenty-five-hours day on more than one occasion. No 
wonder he refused to go on, even for a half share in the paper, 
£2,000 a year, and said on retiring to Keswick that he would 
not give up the country and lazy reading for two thousand 
times the sum. But let nobody blame Johnson. He had 
not access even to the back row of the strangers’ gallery, 
and did his prodigious best in the circumstances. Both 
men lent the House their brains unstintingly. The result 
of such labours as they shared with distinction was that 
members began to wish themselves reported, and Sheridan 
could plead successfully for liberty of the Press against 
corruption. That liberty, granted as a privilege, was then 
asserted as a claim. The reporters boycotted those who 
grudged it, pushed their way defiantly to the front of the 
gallery, were turned out for it, re-admitted, and finally 
given a gallery of their own, with a great suite of rooms. 
Irishmen played a picturesque part in the struggle. There 
was Mark Supple, who, bored by the House’s dulness one 
night, cried out ‘‘ A song from Mr. Speaker!’ and Peter 
Finnerty, who told the attendant he did not care a damn 
for him. 


“A certain noble Lord who was drinking at the Bar which 
once stood in the Lobby, thought that a newspaper man was 
watching him. 

‘““* Hallo,’ cried he, ‘ put down in your notebook that I have 
just drunk a glass of wine.’ 

“*T certainly would,’ was the reply, ‘if I saw your lordship 
drinking water.’ ”’ 

Wilkes’s adroit use of his popularity as a City man to 
protect offending journalists, and Dickens’s career—much 
more important in this connection than has been under- 
stood—are very fully treated. Dickens saw the new 
gallery provided. There seems no doubt that, even at 
twenty-three years of age, he was one of its ablest workers, 
though the story that he could fill a column and a half of 
The Morning Chronicle in an hour is, of course, absurdly 
ill-informed. He never claimed to have done so. In a 
brief review, however, the interest of the book can only 
be hinted at. For all politicians this is as great as for 
all journalists ; and, the scale and treatment being entirely 
worthy of it, Mr. MacDonagh must be congratulated on a 
permanent record of the long contest which helped to 
establish the fact that Parliament is the nation’s servant, 
not its master. 

KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN. 


NOVELS IN SOLUTION.* 


No doubt there will be, until the end of time, a fierce 
and edifying conflict of opinion as to the particular solvent 
which will effectively assign to works of fiction their quite 
especial relative values. It is not entirely a question of 
Art and No-Art, because, although splendidly dogmatic, 
that definition calls for volumes in its defence. Nor is it 
entirely a question of accomplishment, because accomplish- 
ment is not invariably a sign of the inferior artist, though 
it is frequently a mark of superficiality. What hampers 
the critic is that his theory has inevitably to embrace, and 
even to exalt, his own preferences—those preferences which 
no man has ever been able quite honestly to explain. For 
there are books that amuse the critic, there are books that 
edify him, and there are books that move him. All those 
books that bore him are ruled out, because the boring books 
often have—for different reasons—very large circulations, 
and thus alienate the sympathies of any theorist to whom 
popular taste is a study in pathology. 

By what standard, for example, may one judge such 
works as ‘‘ The Joy of Youth,’’ ‘“‘ Gold Lace,” and ‘‘ The 
Sorrow Stones’’? By what standard such stories as 
““Cake,’’ “‘Sheila Intervenes,”’ ‘‘My Lady of the Chimney 
Corner,’’ and ‘‘ The Irresistible Intruder’’ ? The second 
question is easier to answer than the first, because the last 
four books conform to a recognisable convention, or to 
recognisable ‘‘ conventions.’’ The other three books are 
“‘ different,’’ as they say. 

“The Joy of Youth” is apparently a satire upon the 
pompous garrulity of youth. It is very largely a series of 
broken monologues, in which all the characters use an 
extraordinarily inflated manner of speaking, and argue 
about themselves and their opinions in a very aggressive 
style. As was only to be expected, Mr. Eden Phillpotts 
satirises these objectionable people to perfection, though 
perhaps, as a jeu d’esprit, ‘‘ The Joy of Youth”’ is a little 
heavy in the hand, in spite of its subtle suggestion that all 
the speakers are <s much behind the times as theorists 
always have been. 

‘Gold Lace”’ is a revelation by persistent analysis of the 
relations of naval and military officers with the feminine 
population of a district in Ireland. It is singularly able, 
complex, and sincere, though it is curiously static. Miss 
Mayne is a really delicate observer, who does not shirk 
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the conclusions to which she is brought. Her illuminating 
discussion of the significance of women in the world is both 
wise and charming, and, while character is of more con- 
sideration with Miss Mayne than characters, the portraits 
in the book are often exquisitely subtle. 

‘““The Sorrow Stones ”’ is a tragic narrative of the Dales 
and Fells, or rather, the book is a series of sketches of life 
quite strangely wrought into poignancy by the effect of its 
tragic rhythm and of one final calamity. I have never read 
a book in which human speech was so perfectly rendered ; 
and for that alone Miss Williams’s work would be memor- 
able. In addition, and in spite of an Imperialistic and 
injudicious use of th: late Boer War, ‘‘The Sorrow 
Stones’”’ is very beautiful and very moving. 

“Cake ”’ isa clever and charming book about an eccentric 
young man who chose to marry a delightful girl. It has 
many ramifications, and the questions of legacy, name- 
changing, and an unexpected title, are all satisfactorily 
settled. The author is a very dexterous and competent 
writer, and does this sort of thing so easily that one wishes 
he would do something else not quite so easily. But that 
wish is not meant to imply any reflection upon ‘‘ Cake,” 
which is the reflection of a particularly jolly and nonsensical 
mood. 

More ambitious is Mr. McKenna's “ Sheila Intervenes,”’ 
in which an alluring busybody nearly wrecks four lives 
before fate steps in and leaves everybody happy. The 
book is written with great confidence, but it is rather con- 
ventional, and the parade of political knowledge is less 
convincing than the frequent gay conversations which lift 
the material above the commonplace. Mr. McKenna does 
not shrink from a blood-spitting hero, and a rather vulgar 
little heroine ; he has other portraits which are more pleasing. 

““My Lady of the Chimney Corner,”’ which has its senti- 
mentalities, in the main tells with considerable emotion 
the story of an Irishwoman who lived through horrible 
privations with undaunted courage. Mr. Jack London is 
quoted upon the dust-cover as saying that ‘‘no more 
beautiful thing of the spirit has come out of Ireland.”’ 

Mr. William Caine tells, in the person of a middle-aged 
bachelor, a rather simple story of love, and a surprising 
little boy. The abrupt change from amiable romance into 
an almost passionate recital of an unexpected plot, laid 
by an apparently charming lady, against the hero’s bachelor- 
hood, is less welcome. But it is well done, even if it is 
unbelievable, and the hero’s narration is as consistent as 
one could wish. Only the heroine’s plan to marry him is 
exceptionally mean, and I for one could never forgive her 
such deceit. The style is Sternian, and well sustained. The 
Intruder himself is very cleverly steered clear of priggish- 
ness: he is a wholly delightful little boy, in spite of an 
unpleasant imaginary kingdom. 

Of these books, to return to the question of a solvent, 
and the ‘Irresistible Intruder’’ really amused 
me ; ‘‘ Gold Lace ”’ edified me ; and ‘‘ The Sorrow Stones ”’ 
moved me. Mr. Phillpott’s book does not seem quite success- 
ful, because the young artist in it, who talks almost humanly 
about bores, seems to be given an unnecessary walk-over. 
He is a poor sophist, and Mr. Phillpotts would have given 
more point to his satire by contrasting Bertram Danger- 
field’s inexpressible ill-breeding and verbosity with the 
better behaviour of some ordinary humans. Instead, he 
opposes only pompous folk infected with the same disease, 
equally tiresome. There were, in fact, moments when I 
wondered if the book really was a satire. In any case it 
is purely intellectual. Miss Mayne’s book is intellectual 
also, and it does not move very deeply ; but it is tre- 
mendously interesting. ‘‘Cake’’ and ‘“ The Irresistible 
Intruder ’’ are simply amusing novels by capable writers, 
who are content to accept novel-conventions and work 
originally within those conventions. ‘‘ Sheila Intervenes ”’ 
is an acceptance of conventions and an effort to sustain 
them by cleverness ; that is why it lacks real value and 
why it appears superficial. But ‘‘ The Sorrow Stones ”’ 
is really moving: one feels that simple lives are being 
simply unfolded. Art is certainly involved, although the 
outcome is apparently artless. Now ‘‘ The Sorrow Stones ”’ 


is simple because the life it describes is simple ; ‘‘ Gold 
Lace’ is complex because it deals with complex and not 
very passionately-felt emotions. ‘‘ Gold Lace’’ is urban ; 
‘“The Sorrow Stones’”’ is among the mountains. It is a 
finer, purer air, perhaps ; but ‘‘ Gold Lace”’ is as deeply 
felt. The difference lies in the material, surely ? Urban 
life is complex, full of subtleties ; the life of Cumbria is 
otherwise. But in both of these books, which do seem to 
me to rise above the others as distinguished work, there is 
the one fundamental quality of sober, passionate sincerity 
to the author’s emotional perception of life. I cannot, in 
the case of prose fiction, find any other universal solvent. 
We cannot in Mr. Phillpotts’s case, find much emotion ; the 
talk is all theorising, and Loveday’s transference of affection 
to her conversational wooer is not moving nor beautifu . 
In the other books with which these words immediately 
deal, there is hardly any attempt to move the reader 
deeply ; the authors are content, and justifiably content, 
to skim the surface of life and to store the cream in jugs 
of antique fashion. Miss Mayne, although working with 
the delicacy of a lace-maker, is really engrossed in her 
material, and in the presentation of this her true and 
immediate vision ; Miss Williams also, with less subtlety, 
but with equal preoccupation with the actual spectacle of 
life, cares more passionately for precise truth than for any- 
thing else. But in both books the fundamental attitude is 
one of sober detachment. Which is to say that both books 
are unmistakably works of art. 
FRANK SWINNERTON. 


ART AND MORALS.* 


It is dreadfully the fashion amongst critics to apologise 
for Boucher, measuring his genius by unapplicable 
standards; to regard him rather as the baleful-beautiful 
iridescence on the surface of the festering cesspool of 
French eighteenth century society than as the supreme 
artist and expresser of his age and surroundings, as authentic 
in his own way as Velasquez or Franz Hals in theirs. 

One might just as well apologise for the rose, because 
it expresses in terms of beauty the ordure from which it 
has drawn its sustenance. 

And Mrs. Bearne is no exception to the rule. True, she 
disclaims any intention “ to write a technical book on 
the life of Boucher,’ and indeed is not to be taken as a 
serious critic, but she adopts the general tone, mixing up 
morality and art as though they have of necessity anything 
incommon. This isa matter which calls for serious protest. 
Take the following passage, which surely misconceives 
the function of art in the completest possible way. 
Boucher’s talents, she writes, which : 

‘“might have served to raise the whole aim, tone and character 
of the French art of the day were only made instruments of its 
degradation. The subjects chosen by Boucher and the manner 
in which he painted them were exactly calculated to excite the 
admiration and encourage the tastes of the society in which he 
was everyday more popular and successful ! ” 

And this, if you please, of one of the supreme decorative 
artists of all time, whose function was not to preach but 
to mirror the spirit of the age in which he lived. Possibly, 
though this may be questioned, it would have been better 
for him to have turned Puritan and abandoned art alto- 
gether, but, having chosen his mistress, he would have 
been but a faithless servant not to have served her whole- 
heartedly. 

Unconcerned with morality, he was concerned with 
Beauty, and must be judged in the Court of Taste, not 
in the Court of Arches, must be weighed by the avoirdupois 
of esthetics, not by the troy-weight of didactics. 

So much by way of protest against an assumption for 
which I admit Mrs. Bearne must be held only indirectly 
responsible. For her book is rather the result of an 
industrious collocation of other people’s writings than of 
her own original thought or judgment. It is, in fact,a 


* “A Court Painter and His Circle: 
By Mrs. Bearne. 15s. net. Illustrated. 


Francois Boucher.’” 
(T. Fisher Unwin.) 
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not unamusing mélange, without any very direct bearing 
upon its avowed subject, of the scandalous happenings of 
those very scandalous years which preceded the French 
Revolution, and of which Boucher was at the same time 
the product and the prophet. That the facts are ill- 
digested and poorly marshalled will probably not trouble 
the average reader, who reads not for instruction but for 
the killing of time. Nor will it trouble him that there is 
throughout the book an eccentric use of punctuation, 
which I take it is as much the fault of the publisher’s 
“reader’’ as of the author. But those things should 
warn the serious student that this is no book for him. 
And this is a pity, for not only to have placed Boucher in 
his proper surroundings but to have shown him part and 
parcel of his environment would have been well worth the 
effort. And this because Boucher was not only a great 
artist. He was the founder of a school, the discoverer of 
the true French art-soul, doing more than any other to 
rid his country of foreign domination, and to set up in 
its place a domination native to her genius. It was a French- 
man who said, ‘“‘ Les grands artistes n’ont pas de patrie,”’ 
but this does not mean that the picture painted for a French 
boudoir has as proper a place in an English gallery, nor 
that a Pieta by Michelangelo should be ravished from an 
Italian chapel and set up in a New York drinking bar. 

Analogously, it is a good thing to write of an artist in 
his proper surroundings, not as an isolated marvel, in- 
dependent of circumstances and influences. And, so far 
as this has been her object, Mrs. Bearne is to be commended, 
but, as I say, she has failed to digest the results of her 
industrious research. Good stories there are in plenty, 
with which to pass an hour or two, stories of Madame de 
Pompadour, of Madame Geoffrin, of Madame du Deffand, 
of Louis XV., and his disreputable relations, legitimate 
and otherwise, of John Law, the Comte de Charolais, 
Watteau, Chardin and Vernet, of that amazing sisterhood 
Les Demoiselles de Nesle and a score of other so-called 
ladies, but real demireps. But, as often as not, these 
chroniques scandaleuses have no direct bearing on the 
subject in hand, which seems rather to have been used as 
a peg upon which to hang the many piquant stories which 
the writer of the book has culled from various sources. 
In a word, this is one of those volumes which have no 
relation to literature, but which are turned out in ever- 
increasing numbers “‘ to supply idle minds’’ (I quote the 
words of this morning’s paper apropos of something else) 
*‘ with such mild stimulus as will banish boredom for a few 
hours each day.” Doubtless it will find its quota of 
readers. Economically perhaps it may be justified by the 
fact that it occurs in response toa demand. None the less 
it is pitiful that such a demand exists. It is the public 
that is to blame. If it demanded sound literature the 
publisher would not be slow to give it. But the publisher 
has to live and cannot, except in the rarest cases, take 
the risk of supplying what the large paying public will 
not have at any price. This volume is lavishly illustrated 
and its format does credit to the taste of its producer. 


G. S. LAYARD. 


THE STATESMAN OF THE REVOLUTION.* 


The President of the French Republic having just 
given us a picture of ‘‘ How France is Governed ’’ at the 
present day, it is not inappropriate to receive from M. 
Barthou, the Prime Minister, a study of France during the 
first phase of the Revolution, written round the life of 
Mirabeau, the one man who might have reconciled the 
monarchy and the national liberty, and so spared France 
the Terror. M. Barthou possseses to the full the lucidity and 
sense of proportion which have placed so many Frenchmen 
among the best biographers in the world. He has been 
fortunate, too, in being able to include some unpublished 
letters, which throw not a little light upon the real char- 
acter and personality of the great orator whom Gambetta 


* “Mirabeau.” By Louis Barthou. tos. net. (Heine 
mann’s “ Eminent Figures in French History ” Series). 


regarded as “ the most glorious political genius this country 
has had since the incomparable Cardinal Richelieu.”” This 
eulogy remains unqualified in spite of the acknowledged 
blot of corruption upon his escutcheon. Mirabeau, it is 
admitted, was in the pay of that “ inert creature,” 
Louis XVI., but he never sacrificed his principles to his 
pecuniary interests; just as some of our own statesmen 
in earlier days proved it possible to accept pensions from 
abroad without sacrificing any of their loyalty to their own 
country. Mirabeau received money from the king in 
order to save the king, according to his own friend, M. de 
la March, and even his enemy, La Fayette, was generous 
enough to admit that ‘“‘ Mirabeau would not for any sum 
have supported an opinion destructive of liberty or dis- 
honourable to his mind.’”” He was the one man with a 
clear consistent policy in that chaos of ideas, but neither 
the king nor the queen would follow his advice. Mirabeau 
died, and the inevitable Revolution came, not by the way 
of Law, as he had proposed, but by the way of Terror, as 
he had foreseen. Could Mirabeau have saved the situation 
had he lived? It is a point which many historians have 
disputed. M. Barthou has no hesitation in declaring that 
Mirabeau’s scheme was doomed to failure before his death 
by the Assembly’s suicidal Ordinance of November 7th, 
1789, by which no member could take office under the 
Crown while holding his seat, or for six months afterwards. 
Limited as Mirabeau thus was to the obscure position of 
secret adviser to the Court, he possessed neither the con- 
fidence nor the esteem of those whom he was advising. 
They consulted him, but never heeded ; and the Assembly, 
which at that period, as Minister, he might have mastered 
by the magic of his personality, afterwards grew out of 
hand, and would have brutally upset his plans. 

““The decree of November 7th,’ as his biographer says, 

“broke the only power which could consolidate the Revolution 
by moderating it. It was on that day really, and not on the 
day of Mirabeau’s death, that ‘ the ruins of the monarchy became 
the prey of faction.’ ”’ 
The book is valuable for its intimate glimpses of Mirabeau’s 
storm-tossed private life, as well as of his public career. 
The one reacted upon the other to an exceptional extent 
in his case, especially in regard to his inherited vices 
and virtues, justice to both of which is done by Mr. 
Barthou. 

‘* His life and genius, his prodigious greatness and his lament- 
able weaknesses, everything in his eventful career will remain 


an irritating enigma to all who do not connect him with the 
line of his ancestors.”’ 


Some of the letters, now published for the first time, also 
reveal the full extent of the tragedy of Mirabeau’s early 
marriage, the fatal mistake of which was largely respon- 
sible for those excesses of his youth which he lived so 
bitterly to repent. 

FRANK A. MuMBy. 


A STUDY OF GEORGE MEREDITH.* 


France, upon the whole, has not taken to the works of 
Meredith. 
“The first step that she steppit in, 
She steppit to the knee ; 
An’, sighin’ sair, says this lady fair, 
‘This water’s no for me.’”’ 
Like the heroine of the Scots ballad, France has been 
disinclined to go deeply into the study of an Englishman 
who loved her as few Englishmen had the courage and 
insight to do, during the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, This is the phenomenon which stirs the loyal soul 
of M. Photiadés. ‘‘ There is in all countries, and above all 
in France, a certain class, which, by reason of its character 
and culture, is predisposed to read Meredith; but many 
well-informed people do not realise this, because the poet- 
novelist is little known, and still less translated.’’ His 
aim in this book is to encourage the French to step into the 
waters of Meredith’s prose and verse. 
* “George Meredith: His Life, Genius, and Teaching.” 


From the French of Constantin Photiadés. Rendered into 
English by Arthur Price. 6s. net. (Constable.) 
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It is from this point of view that the volume must be 
criticised. The sub-title is too large. English readers will 
not find in these pages very much original or fresh criticism 
of Meredith’s philosophy. M. Photiadés does not supply 
even literary estimates of a particularly brilliant order. He 
writes for the outside public of men and women, especially 
women, and does his best to interest them in the personality 
and aims of the great English novelist. The opening 
chapter describes a visit to Box Hill on September 22nd, 
1908. Meredith loathed interviewers, and told M. 
Photiadés so. ‘‘ America, that cradled Hercules, infects 
us with the too free manners of her cowboys and rough- 
riders. These trappers communicate to us their eccen- 
tricity ; that mania for besieging persons of note to expose 
their innermost secrets. Such effrontery stupefies us ; we 
are too apt to take this unceremoniousness for strength. 
And now, behold, the English journals are enviously 
imitating the most insolent habits of their Transatlantic 
brethren !’’ What would Meredith have said if he had 
known his visitor was to make copy out of his visit ? The 
next chapter, on Meredith’s life, put together the main 
facts about his career, partly based on Mr. Clodd’s article 
in The Fortnightly Review. But is it quite true to say that 
Meredith came out of the ordeal of his first marriage 
“matured, purified by grief, with a fund of indulgence and 
pity towards women’? The chapter on Meredith’s genius 
is disappointing ; it is a paraphase and analysis of ‘‘ Harry 
Richmond,” nothing more. For the purpose of interesting 
the French, one would have imagined that ‘“‘ Beauchamp’s 
Career ’’ would have been more suitable. The next chapter 
on his art is better. But what does M. Photiadés mean by 
saying that ‘‘ a character of Dickens passes for ever from 
our remembrance as soon as the thread of adventure is 
broken ’’ ? So far as that is true, it is just as 
true of Meredith’s characters. The last chap- 
ter, on his teaching, does not go into any 
profound estimate, though it contains an 
interesting remark of Meredith upon Goethe. 
“He, to be making love to young girls! I 
hate an cld man in whom passion is dead, 
and who yet desires to crush a young flower 
on his breast; I loathe it because nature 
loathes it.’’ 

It is doubtful if a book like this was worth 
translating. Its audience lies on the other 
side of the Channel. But if it stimulates 
French people to read Meredith's verse and 
prose, either in the original or in a translation, 
all success to it ! 

James Morratt, D.D., D.Litt. 


MORE MAX.* 


Mr. Max Beerbohm has become a national 
institution. To say so may seem to over- 
burden him with a deadly weight of ultra- 
respectable solemnity, but the fact remains, 
and to be caricatured by him is the hall-mark 
of fame. He is a national institution, like 
Guy Fawkes Day, Mrs. Grundy, and the 
Income Tax, but he is all unlike these or 
any other of {ue institutions that have taken 
root in the national heart. He stands alone ; 
he is unique ; even his resemblance to Guy 
Fawkes Day is merely superficial, so super- 
ficial that I don’t suppose it would have 
occurred to me if this new collection of his 
caricatures had not come into my hands on 
the memorable Fifth. 

He is not only unique among English 
institutions, but among English caricaturists. 
Most of our caricaturists, since the days of 
Gilray and Rowlandson, have been either ad- 
mirable artists who could draw good portraits, 


* “ Fifty Caricatures.” By Max Beerbohm. 
5s. net. (Heinemann.) 


or very indifferent artists whose portraits were not good, 
and whose virtue lay wholly in the humour of their ideas. 
But a true caricature is a very different thing from a 
true portrait ; it is a subtler and actually truer thing 
than that, for it takes account of its subject’s invisible 
characteristics as well as of his obvious features, and 
suggests these by a cunning exaggeration of the salient 
points in the face, figure, attitudes, manner and expression 
of its original. Mr. Beerbohm has done this often before, 
and in these “‘ Fifty Caricatures’? he has done it again 
triumphantly. Lord Halsbury, for example, is not like 
the broad, squat, dogged figure that stands for him in 
the picture labelled, ‘‘ The Rising Hope of the Stern Un- 
bending Tories,’’ yet the broad, squat, dogged figure is 
exactly like him, and not merely suggests his outward 
appearance, but the whole personality of the man. It is 
the same with the delightful sketch of Justice Darling 
requesting his marshal to “ get some bells sewn on’”’ to 
the black cap ; in the presentation of Mr. Thomas Hardy 
“composing a lyric’’ ; of Mr. Arnold Bennett sitting at 
ease on a milestone, whilst Hilda Lessways reprimands 
him for keeping her and Clayhanger ‘“‘ standing about 
here,’’ waiting to be disposed of in the long overdue third 
volume of the Clayhanger trilogy. Or take the drawing 
of Mr. Masefield leaning over a cottage roof, looking down 
into a squalid village street in which a row is brewing 
among the natives ; the nose is not really Mr. Masefield’s, 
nor the mouth, nor the drooped eyes, nor the collar, and 
yet, so far from the final likeness being lost in the slight 
exaggeration, it is curiously emphasised, and you are 
made to realise intimate characteristics that before you 
may have seen without seeing, and the little legend under- 
neath : 


Mr. Bernard Shaw. 
Mild surprise of one who, revisiting England after long absence, finds that the dear fellow has not moved. 
From “ Fifty Caricatures ’’ by Max Beerbohm (Heinemann). 
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““ A swear-word in a rustic slum 
A simple swear-word is to some, 
To Masefield something more,” 


completes the picture. 

Mr. Beerbohm is our greatest living caricaturist, our 
most satirically humorous draughtsman, but the humour 
of his drawing is always edged and accentuated by the 
humour and often biting truthfulness of the thought that 
lies behind it. Usually his satire is so genial, for all its 
shrewdness, that even his involuntary sitters must be 
moved to laugh at themselves, and if now and then it cuts 
to the bone and deeper, and is mercilessly revealing—well, 
it would be a poor and ineffective satire that invariably 
left its victim rejoicing. But there is no need to go on. 
It is enough to say that these ‘‘ Fifty Caricatures ’’ include 
some of the most amusing and most brilliantly clever 
things even ‘‘ Max ”’ has given us ; they may not be things 
of beauty—they were not meant to be—but they are 
certainly a joy for ever. 


RECENT POETRY.* 


The greater part of this poetry is of the humbler kind, 
a versification of thought and fancy that is not always per- 
fectly intelligible to the stranger. When it is intelligible it 
is often homely, as when Mrs. Spender begins : 


“Such a perfect April, on the Suffolk Coast ! 
‘Plain and flat and humdrum, are its features,’ said mine 
host. 
Humdrum! with the ocean roving, brawling on the 


or when Mrs. Cameron sings of ‘‘ Grandmother’s Garden”: 


“‘Over the mountains and over the sea, 
In the land where we never again shall be, 
There lieth a garden of long ago, 
Where children played that we used to know... ” 


or when Miss Gregory praises Mentone : 


“There is a place I know, and love, upon a Southern shore, 
A spot on earth most dear to me, I love it more and more ; 
Where oranges and lemons grow, and feathery palms abound, 
And olive-trees with grey-green leaves grow on the terraced 
ground.” 


From these homely records of their affections they range 
to attempts at expressing their fancies or aspirations. 
Thus Mrs. Cameron begins her first poem : 


“In Arcady I live. Great Pan himself 
Hath taught me what I tell...” 


and another poem tells us : 


“Yet this is sure: each has his key, 
His magic ‘ Open Sesame,’ 
Wherewith to enter Fairyland. 
Mine—was a doorway in the Strand.” 


Her chief success is a version of a familiar tune, of which 
the first verse is : 


“Once I went joyously. Friends of the morning 
Walked with and guided me, and low in my ear 
Whispering, ‘ Prudence and wealth be your scorning, 
So shall we tarry a while with you here.’ 
Then was I happy with dreams for companions.” 


The last line is slightly varied for each of the six verses. 
Mrs. Spender resembles her in crying ‘‘ Romance ! Romance 
is here!’ in a London night, and in exclaiming : 


“ Take my hand, I'll lead the way, 
To our Silverwood to-day ; 
For I feel in fairy mood 
And ’tis ever understood 
That silver woods are fay...” 


* “Grey and Gold.” By Mrs. Hugh Spender. 2s. 6d. net. 
(Erskine Macdonald).—‘‘In Arcady and other Poems.” By 
W. J. Cameron. 3s. 6d. net. (Erskine Macdonald).—‘‘ Dreams 
of Arcady.” By Octavia Gregory. 2s. 6d. net. (Erskine 
Macdonald).—‘‘ The Flood of Youth.’”” By Sherwood Spencer. 
Is. net. (Fifield).—‘‘ Moods, Metres, and New Lyric Poems.” 
By Charles Newton Robinson. 5s. net. (Constable.)—‘‘The 
Flute of Sardonyx.’”’ Poems by Edmund John. 3s. -6d. net. 
(Jenkins.)—‘‘ The Diwan of Zeb-un-Nissa.”’ With Introduction 
and Notes. 2s. (Murray.) 


Miss Gregory prefers Greek gods to fairies, and says : 
“Of the classics I grow fonder 
And of quaint old Grecian lore ;”’ 
but it is doubtful whether she has seen them in the flesh, 
and she is really more at home in her gentle tributes to Mrs. 
Browning, Lamb, Lady Hamilton, and her own pet cranes. 
Mr. Sherwood Spencer’s verses are more interesting as 
poetry. They are hasty juvenilia ‘“‘ writ in the flood of 
youth ” and nevertheless expressing more of youth itself 
than juvenilia often do. In ‘“‘ A Whistling Boy”: 
“Lusty, young and glowing, 
Carnal and unabashed, 


Song to the four winds throwing, 
Out of the wood he flashed,” 


and in the feeling that pervades or visits even less perfect 
poems, there is more than the shadow of youthful joy, vigor- 
ous and profound. The author went to Tripoli in 1911 and 
was at twenty-one “ the youngest, the highest-paid war 
correspondent in the world.’’ Whether he would achieve 
such glory at poetry I cannot foresee. It is more likely that 
he will not attempt it, but if he does, he has, or had, a spirit 
which might do very much if it combined with experience 
and greater skill. 

Mr. Newton Robinson was a fencer, a connoisseur, and 
the organiser of the ‘‘ Land Union.’”’ He died this year at 
the age of fifty-nine. This, his last book of verse, must be 
a pleasure to his friends for its many-sided personal revela- 
tion. For those who did not know him its value is less, 
because it lacks both subtlety and vigour and the verses 
have to be read with far more attention than they command 
if they are to yield anything. But ‘ October ’’’—and 
especially the last verses ‘‘ So, Mary, bring a brace of trout,’” 
and “‘ Bring up the eighty-seven port, ’’ down to: 

“Thanks, kindly rill of Paradise ! 
My pint of ’eighty-seven ; 
For just a glimpse of Anna’s eyes, 
Sweet, dark and bright as heaven——”’ 
is good light verse. 

Among these poets Mr. John is the one whose grasp equals 
hisaim. His verses are full of love and of remorse, of Greek 
or Greco-Roman gods, who mingle ina half-Christian, half- 
Pagan temple with acolytes, and with Salome, ‘‘ Our Lady 
of the Ivory Tower,’’ and many other ladies, real and 
imaginary. If it were not that initials are put at the head 
of some of the erotic poems it might be supposed that they 
were the result chiefly of reading Wilde and the early Swin- 
burne. ‘‘ For my Desire ”’ he sings : 

“For my Desire, for Love and Song and Pain, 
Now hid beneath dead rose-leaves of regret, 


I would walk joyous in the Devil’s Net, 
And welcome death and hell—for you again.” 


He is full of voluptuous epithets and substantives arranged 
with firm, hard rhythms and plangent rhymes which pro- 
duce the effect of imitation bronze work. He is cold with 
all his use of passionateness. He is scarcely more real than 
one of his women, whom he says Love made “ from tears 
and cassia and a rose.’” He is melodramatic and declama- 
tory. But his grasp is always equal to his aim, and though 
he conveys only a general sense of amorousness, luxury, 
melancholy and exhaustion, every poem, every verse, every 
line, is visibly the work of one who has mastered his trade, 
and must unlearn it if he would be a poet. 

A good versifier also is Miss Jessie Duncan Westbrook, and 
she is able to reveal something of the poetry of that tragical 
great Indian lady, the Princess Zeb-un-Nissa, who called 
herself Makhfi, The Hidden One (1639-1689). Truly she 
said of her soul that it wore suffering like a kingly garment, 
and that in spite of all she was blessed because she possessed 
the ‘‘ jewel of song divine.’ It might be said of her, as she 
said of the moth: 

“How strong hast thou become, O Moth, how great, 
Worshipping thus the flame! ” 
As a lover at least she is the peer of Dante, and Miss West- 
brook’s translation suggests a poet who combined in a 
unique degree, sadness and pride, fervour and humility. 


EDWARD THOMAS. 
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MONTROSE.* 


This is an altogether attractive book, and may be 
reckoned a serious piece of history ; it is interesting through- 
out. It cannot be said that the writing is exactly brilliant, 
yet the concluding pages have a genuine eloquence arising 
from the author’s enthusiasm. The publisher has done his 
part well, the illustrations are carefully chosen and excel- 
lently reproduced ; the book would make an acceptable 
prize for boys, and should find a place in every school 
library. The serious historian will value it because the 
evidence is always carefully weighed, the notes contain an 
adequate biography. Mr. Buchan shows that Montrose 
was a very great soldier, although he never took part in any 
battle which profoundly modified the course of history. In 
nature like so many of the finer type of soldiers, he was 
loyal and simple-minded, an upright liver and a religious 
man. But besides being a man of action, Montrose held 
with deep conviction opinions which were the result of much 
thought. His confession of political faith, ‘‘ a Discourse on 
Sovereignty,’’ is worthy of consideration as an expression 
of the leading principles of his life, and must be taken into 
account by every student of politics. He was a poet; the 
last four lines of the following verse are amongst the most 
familiar quotations : 


“Like Alexander I will reign, 

And I will reign alone : 

My thoughts did evermore disdain 
A rival on my throne. 

He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 

That dares not put it to the touch, 
To win or lose it all.” 


He was handsome and dignified, caring for pomp and 
fine clothes, although these always took a very subordinate 
part in his life. Mr. Buchan brings before us the outward 
picture of the man with great distinctness, though he does 
not help us so much in understanding his deeper nature. 
We occasionally feel that the biographer is not quite fair 
to those who opposed his hero ; he does not conceal his dis- 
like of the Covenanters, though he can see—as could 
Montrose—that there was some wisdom in their original 
intentions. In his relations with Montrose, as with so many 
of those who fought and suffered for him, Charles I. cuts 
but a poor figure. We suspect that the parts of the book 
which Mr. Buchan most cares about are those actually con- 
cerned with fighting, and when he comes to the fighting 
Mr. Buchan is always actual and vigorous. 


JANE AUSTEN.? 


It may be admitted, perhaps, that few biographies, if 
any, could be more difficult to write than that of Jane 
Austen ; as there are few authors about whose work it is 
more hard to speak at once freshly and adequately. Occa- 
sional paragraphs of enthusiasm, like those of Scott and 
Macaulay, will seem often to express just the right thing. 
It is not so easy to analyse and estimate at any great 
length. For the fact is that Jane Austen’s genius can 
scarcely be described in words. It is mainly a matter of 
instinct, a gift for creation, which is unerring and inevitable. 
She accomplished the final achievement of art by making 
her characters alive. There can be no question about 
whether all they said and did was right or wrong; simply 
because they did it, and could not have done otherwise. 
So far as Mr. Warre Cornish attempts to explain this 
mystery, he has selected an original, and suggestive, point 
of view, which is in itself absolutely sound : 

“The miracle in Jane Austen’s writing is not only that her 
presentiment of each character is complete and consistent, 
but also that every fact and particular situation is viewed in 
comprehensive proportion and relation to the rest... . She 


knew what every one of her people did yesterday and would do 
to-morrow, and what had happened, and was going to happen, to 


* “The Marquis of Montrose.” By John Buchan. 7s. 6d. 
net. (Nelson.) 

t“Jane Austen.” (English Men of Letters series). By F. 
Warre Cornish. 2s. net. (Macmillan.) 


make them do it. . . . Small facts and expressions which 
almost unnoticed by the reader, and quite unnoticed by other 
actors in the story, turn up later to take their proper place. She 
never drops a stitch. The reason is not so much that she took 
infinite trouble, though no doubt she did, as that everything 
was actual to her. . . . She has no need to construct her char- 
acters, for there they are before her, like Mozart’s music, only 
waiting to be written down.” 

We cannot so readily accept his summary of ‘‘ obvious 
faults ’’: that ‘‘ she has no remarkable distinction of style,” 
whereas every word tells; that “‘ her plots are neither 
original nor striking,’’ whereas they never obtrude because 
they are absolutely true to life; that ‘‘ she has little ten- 
derness,’’ when we remember Marianne and Anne Elliot. 
Her limitations, of subject and emotion, were deliberately 
self-imposed. It would be idle to dogmatise upon what 
she had, or had not, the power to do. It is well said, 
however, that her ‘‘ admirers, whether critics, authors, or 
men and women of the world, are innumerable, and their 
homage takes the form of unweariedly reading and re- 
reading her books.’’ That, after all, is the mystery, that: 
no one ever grows tired of her characters. Our delight in: 
them increases at every reading. The more we talk about 
them, and worjdé# over them, the greater their fascination. 
There are qyot many people in real life of whom one can. 
say, the.same. 

It is very doubtful whether our ignorance about Jane 
Austen herself need be honestly regretted by any one. 
Inevitably we welcome the smallest item of information 
about one has who given us so much pleasure. Gratitude 
craves a personality for its expression. But no work 
could be more absolutely independent of its creator, so 
intimate, and yet so impersonal. The artist conceals her- 
self; her work needs her not. To the credit of humanity 
we are glad to know that she was beloved by her own 
family, particularly the young people. Nothing else really 
matters. The letters confirm what the work proves, that 
her keen insight and sparkling humour was given as freely 
to friends as to the public; that she enjoyed life and 
humanity, if she saw through a great deal of it. 

In the course of analysing the novels, Mr. Warre Cornish 
announces a conclusion which will come as a surprise to 
many, and certainly merits careful attention. As an 
explanation of Elizabeth’s rather abrupt forgiveness of 
Darcy, it is far more satisfactory than the usual reference 
to Pemberley: ‘‘I can find no solution of this problem 
unless it be in Jane Austen’s belief in the overmastering 
power, and the sufficiency of love.” 

Moreover, in the opinion of our critic, this ‘“‘ high-flown 
sentiment ’’ may be found nearly everywhere in her work : 

“In her philosophy love prevails over prudence, family 
feelings, social condition, worldly propriety. When love comes 
in at the door, all other considerations fly out of the window. 
Wickham and Willoughby in ‘Sense and Sensibility,’ would 
have been forgiven if they had been true lovers. . . . She has 
no condemnation for Marianne Dashwood. . . . her disapproval, 
in ‘ Persuasion,’ however moderately expressed, rests not upon 
Anne, but upon Lady Russell, who gives the foolish-wise counsel 
of prudence. To her mind, the call of love, which comes to few, 
ought not to be resisted, cannot be resisted, when it comes.” 

We are so accustomed to hear Jane Austen criticised for 
lack of deep feeling, that the above paragraph seems to 
suggest an entire revision of judgment; and we must 
confess to a difficulty in reconciling it with other dicta by 
Mr. Warre Cornish himself. He says: ‘ There is little 
passion in Jane Austen’s lovers,’’ and stigmatises the 
raptures of Emma, and Fanny, and Anne, as “‘ moderate.” 
He calls their life “ real, not ideal, lived among moderate 
hills and valleys; for summits and abysses we must go 
to greater writers.” 

In all probability the confusion arises from the im- 
possibility of finding words to estimate so fine an art. 
The first, and more original, opinion here enunciated, is- 
too crudely expressed. The second, more conventional, 
criticism is superficial. We may assume that Jane Austen 
understood human nature sufficiently to recognise the 
infinite power of emotion—and we are grateful to Mr. 
Warre Cornish for emphasising what her delicacy may 
have obscured. We may admit, without cavil or regret, 
that the passions which the Brontés were the first 
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women to reveal, lay outside her sphere. She penetrated 
the heart without dissecting it ; and never stimulated our 
sympathy by.any abnormal appeal. It is her magical 
control over expression which may have blinded us to 
her essential romance. 

It is not possible, unfortunately, to go over this whole 
volume in any detail. The discussion of persons so familiar 
to all readers as the characters in Jane Austen would quickly 
exceed the proper limits of a review. While, since every 
one must have his own ideas on the subject, he will appre- 
ciate those of Mr. Cornish without any comment from us. 
There is no occasion for any dogmatism on such matters ; 
we do not expect to agree about them. We each have our 
own favourites, our own interpretations. The opportunity 
afforded us by Mr. Cornish, of studying them once again 
through the eyes of a friend, will be very welcome. At 
times even, we may be tempted to change our minds. 

For our critic is an enthusiast who knows his subject, a 
sympathetic observer of detail, a patient chronicler of 
these delicate touches which mean so much, and may so 
profitably be compared one with the other. Miss Austen’s 
work will bear the most microscopic analysis. Her sen- 
tences may be detached from their context without fear, 
for the most searching examination. A passage, when 
thus isolated, may have a message which we have over- 
looked hitherto ; simply because it fitted so perfectly with 
what came before-or after. 

Wherefore we welcome the appearance of a volume on 
Jane Austen among the ‘“‘ Men of Letters,’’ and we find 
pleasure in going over her work again with Mr. Cornish. 


R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 


A GREAT CHINESE STATESMAN.* 


The editor of these memoirs modestly conceals his name 
on the title-page, though the initials W. F. M. and the address 
Shanghai, at the end of the ‘“‘ Editor’s Foreword,” give a 
clue to those who know the China Coast. It appears that 
Li Hung-Chang left behind him at his death a vast mass 
of memoirs in manuscript, scattered about in various 
cities of his native land. His family collected these, and 
170,000 words of them have now been translated into 
English, from which the selection in the present volume 
has been made by the editor. We are not told whether it 
is in contemplation to publish more hereafter, but we do 
not doubt that the interest aroused by what is now before 
us will be such as to encourage further publication. Some 
day, perhaps, we shall see the diary, if not in its entirety, 
at least in a form that will satisfy readers that they are 
listening to the real and undiluted opinions of Viceroy Li 
himself. For, however able and conscientious the trans- 
lators and editor, it is impossible to resist the suspicion 
that preconceived notions have influenced the selection. 
Just as no brief anthology from his works will enable us to 
understand a poet, so no scattered extracts from a diary 
will permit us to master the writer’s character. 

Li Hung-Chang certainly had a character worth master- 
ing, if such a feat ever be possible in the case of a great 
statesman, East or West. The Hon. John W. Foster, 
once U.S. Secretary of State, in his Introduction does 
not err on the side of rating Li too low. To him Li ‘“‘ was 
not only the greatest man the Chinese race has produced 
in modern times, but, in a combination of qualities, the 
most unique personality of the past century among all the 
nations of the world.’’ If we must deal in superlatives, 
we would rather call Li the sublimest opportunist of the 
nineteenth century. He took for his motto in statecraft 
a maxim in the old Chinese work, known to us as ‘‘ The 
History of Great Light ’’ :—‘‘ Force can only be successful 
in combating what is weaker than itself . . . but weak- 
mess can overcome what is far stronger than itself.’’ This 
idea of ‘‘ the policy of the weak,’’ as he called it, was no 

* “Memoirs of the Viceroy Li Hung-Chang.” With an 


Introduction by the Hon. John W. Foster. 10s. 6d. net. 
(Constable. ) 


new and startling intuition of genius; but to the way in 
which he worked out the idea we will not deny more than 
a touch of genius. Few statesmen were ever put in a more 
difficult position than he was in guiding the porcelain jar of 
China down the stream among the brazen vessels of the 
“* barbarian nations.” 

These fragments of diary give us a more pleasing picture 
of the great Viceroy than we might have expected. With 
all due deference to the Hon. John W. Foster, they do not 
set at rest all suspicions that he was under the undue 
influence of Russia. Such extracts as are presented show, 
indeed, that he was not ashamed of his conduct with 
regard to Russian aggression in Manchuria. This, how- 
ever, we knew already from the letter which he wrote 
shortly before his death to the Empress Dowager’s kins- 
man Jung-lu, by Europeans the most misunderstood of all 
the Manchu statesmen. What we do not know, and can- 
not expect to know from a diary (since very few diarists 
are like Pepys), is how far self-interest blinded his eyes 
about Russia. Before and since Li Hung-Chang men have 
conceived patriotism to be pointing the same way as their 
pockets. We may allow that he did not wittingly sell his 
country for gold. But we cannot see that the memoirs 
show him as one of those who would resolutely say to the 
tempters: ‘“‘ You must go away, gentlemen—you are 
getting near my price.” 

There is a simplicity which has no little charm in much 
of this diary of Li Hung-Chang. We like both the occa- 
sional great humility and the self-esteem, the early debate 
about the advisability of marriage and the enduring 
admiration of fair ladies, the filial devotion to his mother 
and the strict attention to official duty which made him 
acquiesce in the Throne’s demand to shorten his display of 
mourning, his love of ‘‘ old custom ’’ (such as Westerners 
in the coast-ports find so irksome in their Chinese depend- 
ents) and his recognition of the advantages of progress, 
his bluntness and his appreciation of a diplomatic lie. 
Quite a new light, we imagine, will be thrown for most 
readers upon his literary ambitions and his far from incon- 
siderable literary achievements. On few things did he 
pride himself more than on his poem on Shen Nung, the 
Divine Husbandman, the patron of agriculture. (The 
translators give a full version of this.) How happy would 
he be, he writes, if he could speak as well of all his official 
and private acts as of this poem ! 

The translators appear to have done their work well, 
for the most part, though there are occasional oddities of 
style and a few Americanisms which strike a strange note 
amid their surroundings. 

PuILtip W. SERGEANT. 


THE YOUNG IDEA.* 


Boys are harder to please than men; perhaps that is 
how it is you can number the famous authors of boys’ 
stories on the fingers of one hand ; and more difficult is 
it than writing their fiction to write a book of good counsel 
for boys—that boys will read. It cannot be done except 
by one who has very special qualifications for the task, and 
the first of these is that he should himself be something of 
a Peter Pan ; he must have a wide knowledge of the world ; 
he must have done his fair share of worrying, practical work 
in it, and have made a success of his own life ; but through 
it all he must have remained at heart one of those wise 
boys who never grow up so fatally as to become middle- 
aged. Because when you become middle-aged you for- 
get your own boyhood, and forgetting that you forget also 
what appealed to it, and so do not really know how to 
impart to other boys those broad truths they will under- 
stand and believe, and be the better for knowing. 

Mr. Arthur Mee has these qualifications ; you cannot 
read his ‘‘ Letters to Boys ’’ without realising that. More- 
over, there is tangible evidence that he has this fine and 


* “Arthur Mee’s Letters to Boys.” (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 
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mone too common understanding of the mind of youth, in 
the fact that some few years ago he commenced the issue 
of The Children’s Encyclopedia, and it proved so great a 
success that he has never been able to stop it, and as The 
Children’s Magazine it is still ‘“‘ running,”’ and, combining 
instruction with amusement, it is unique among periodicals 
of its kind. On the same principle, his ‘‘ Letters to Boys ”’ 
are both instructive and entertaining. He begins with 
an address ‘‘To the Boy who will be Prime Minister.” 
Of course, some of the Prime Ministers of the future are 
at present at school ; they are necessarily a strictly limited 
number, but there are hundreds of possible Prime Ministers, 
and they will be the nobler men for the post—or, if they 
miss it, for any other post—if they adopt the manly, high 
ideals towards which Mr. Mee would lead them. An 
admirable letter too, is that ‘‘ To the Boy who is leaving 
School ’’—the whole book, indeed, is as inspiring as it is 
eminently common-sensible. There are letters to ‘“‘ The 
Boy who loves a Game,” ‘‘ To the Boy who will manage a 
great Business,”’ ‘‘ To the Boy who gets over Difficulties,”’ 
“To the Boy who loves a Hero,” ‘‘ To the Boy who loves 
a Book,” ‘‘To the Boy who loves the Highest.’’ These, 
and the rest of the letters, are all written in the happiest, 
most genial spirit, and in a simple, lucid, pleasant English 
that enlivens and emphasises its teachings with anecdotes 
and aphorisms, and makes easy and interesting reading. 
It contains just those things that every boy ought to know, 
and we commend it as an ideal gift-book to all who are 
concerned for the welfare of the men of to-morrow, for, in 
a word, it teaches the young idea how to shoot straight and 
at the highest things. 


GERHART HAUPTMANN.* 


It is one of the ironies of art that those who undertake 
violent revolutions so often come to turn their backs upon 
the thing for which they stood. Ibsen in ‘‘ The League of 
Youth,”’ and later in ‘‘ The Doll’s House,”’ overturned some 
conceptions of drama by setting to work to build a house of 
naturalism ; yet in the end, from ’‘ The Master Builder ”’ 
onwards, he, in his own work, wrote a severer criticism 
upon that self-same naturalism than any of his critics had 
done in the noise of the first battle. And Time comes along 
with its own further irony Ty delicately giving a dullness, 
a staleness, to nearly all the plays written between ‘‘ The 
League of Youth ”’ and “‘ Hedda Gabler,”’ and an increasing 
freshness to the poetic plays written before that period, and 
to the semi-poetic plays written after that period. 

Something of the same is to be found in Hauptmann, 
In the ‘consistent naturalism ’’ on which he based the 
first of his plays, ‘“‘ Before Dawn,’ he needlessly sought to 
eliminate all trace of stage subterfuge ; and not only of 
stage subterfuge, but that other subterfuge that is known 
as artistic order. He did not wholly do so. Dramatic 
beginnings and dramatic endings are part of that artistic 
order: their place, strictly, is only as the effective opener 
and closer of a plot, or sequence, that in its total effect 
provides a significant, or, at least, knowledgable, microcosm 
of the larger and less wieldy masses of life. In ‘‘ Before 
Dawn,” however, Hauptmann casts away that plot, that 
apt sequence, and in five acts, that is to say in five dis- 
tinct and chosen scenes, displays a number of characters, 
many of whom have little relation with many others, 
recounts conversations whose only justification is that they 
occur, leads the mind (fed by an antiquated sense of 
“‘ plot,” and so of expectation) to anticipate developments 
that are not proceeded with, to take as clues what are no 
more than events sufficient in themselves, and concludes 
‘with what seem to be (again from our antiquated sense of 
things) a number of loose ends throughout the play. All 
show of plot, thus, has gone, in the name of fidelity to 
Life—though to call mere happenings Life is to ask a 
challenge at once—but the beginning and the ending of a 

* “The Dramatic Works of Gerhart Hauptmann.” Edited 


by Ludwig Lewisohn. Vols. I. and II: ‘Social Dramas.” 
5s. net. each. (Martin Secker.) 


plot, that is to say a dramatic opening and dramatic con- 
clusion, are still retained. Loth’s entrance and Helen's 
desperation preserve those foundations of dramatic 
semblance ; and they at once raise the question whether 
artistic cause and effect, which, after all, is what is meant 
by plot, may not be as truthful as the necessity for a 
beginning: and an ending. 

In ‘‘ The Weavers,” the second of the plays given in 
these two volumes containing the ‘‘ Social Dramas,’’ the 
result is rendered still more amorphous by the vast 
number of characters he brings on to his scenes. None 
of these characters may strictly be considered as of minor 
importance. That is part of the method. If there is 
no action to be carried forward it follows that there are 
no primary or secondary characters, and that, therefore, 
each figure must receive equal attention in the trans- 
figuration of personality. Over the five acts the figures 
of the weavers surge to and fro, unforgettably, but without 
gathering any drift or direction. Yet here, too, there is a 
carefully chosen opening, and a conclusion even so con- 
ventional as a gun-shot. Between one and the other tbe 
hungry, terrible figures of the weavers shift and pass in 
such a tumult of disorder that we watch them almost as 
we might watch a riot from a hotel-window, yet a little 
listlessly too, because we know that it is not real after all. 
The scenes have not the conviction of life ; nor have they 
the other conviction of art; and this in spite of the epic 
character of the whole. 

It is as though we were listening to some narrator. 
There is always the sense in Hauptmann’s naturalistic 
plays that a narrator is seeking to make his narrative 
into a panorama. And here it is that the irony of his 
development enters. The insufficiency of this assaults 
him continually, until at last in ‘‘ Hannele”’ ‘ The 
Sunken Bell,” and ‘‘ Henry of Ane”’ the things he has 
rejected compel his service in the name of an Art that 
alone can satisfy spiritual craving. We will not speak of 
these now, for they are yet to be produced in a later 
volume of this collected edition ; it is only necessary at 
this time to note how the significance of a poetic content 
compelled the significance of form, of order, of artistic 
cause and effect, and so wrote Hauptmann’s own criticism 
on his earlier, and amorphous, naturalism. Poetic content 
and poetic form—those are the only things that remain 
in drama, as is best proved by the things that depart 
from those ancient significances. In some words that 
Mr. Lewisohn quotes from Hauptmann’s “ Griechischer 
Frihling ’’ the dramatist writes : 

“The Green Gleam, which mariners assert to have witnessed 

at times, appears at the last moment before the sun dips below 
the horizon. The ancients must have known the Green Gleam. 
I do not know whether that be true, but I feel a longing in me 
to behold it. I can imagine some Pure Fool whose life consisted 
but in seeking it over lands and seas, in order to perish at last 
in the radiance of that strange and splendid light. Are we not 
all, perhaps, upon a similar quest ? Are we not beings who have 
exhausted the realm of the senses, and are athirst for other delights 
for both our senses and our souls ?”’ 
As Mr. Lewisohn justly remarks: ‘‘ The author of ‘ Before 
Dawn’ has gone a long journey in the land of the spirit 
to the writing of these words’ ; and we may add, possibly, 
that he comes to see that it is not the ocean of humanity 
merely, but the ocean with the green gleam upon it that 
gives his material to the dramatist who satisfies both 
himself and us in his art. 

One feels that in the first of these two volumes, where the 
dramatist (both actually and for us in the course of this 
edition) begins his travels toward that discovery. In 
‘The Weavers,” and the figure of Mrs. Wolff in ‘‘ The 
Beaver Coat,’”” we may see how that travel is rooted in 
humanity. ‘‘ The Weavers”’ is almost epical in its dark- 
ness and its terror, when the people, rising from under the 
heel of industrialism and its concomitants of hunger and 
degradation, surge wildly over the pages. It is too epical, 
indeed, to be dramatic, though its skill is wonderful. In 
Mrs. Wolff we see a coarse, shrewd woman, with a love of 
scrapes almost Falstaffian, thriving by outwitting the 
pomposities of this same social system. We cannot help 
admiring her for her success. 
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The second volume contains work much later of produc- 
tion, though Hauptmann includes them under the same 
classification. : ‘‘ Drayman Henschel,” ‘‘ Rose Bernd ”’ and 
“The Rats,” indeed, weave in and out, in point of time, 
with such plays as ‘“‘ Hannele’’ and ‘‘ Henry of Ane.” 
Mr. Lewisohn in his introduction suggests that they are 
a reaction to naturalistic methods even while the dramatist 
was seeking to discover the green gleam ; but to contrast 
them with ‘‘ Before Dawn ”’ is to see how far Hauptmann 
has progressed from his “‘ consistent naturalism.” ‘‘ Dray- 
man Henschel” and ‘‘ Rose Bernd” are very skilfully 
woven plays, and ‘“‘ The Rats”’ is in fact most elaborate 
of construction. In the last of these plays Hauptmann 
takes the opportunity of giving, through Spitta’s lips, his 
opinion of tragic people in drama; though in his own 
practice now he condemns himself, since we do not feel 
tragedy in the death of Mrs. John, whereas there is tragedy 
in the death of Henschel ; not because Henschel is simply 
a carter, but because Hauptmann, led by a sure instinct, 
made him of heroic mould. Naturalism receives further 
criticism in all the plays of this second volume by the 
clear dramatic need (to which Hauptmann, like the skilled 
technician he is, gave full play) of free entrances and exits. 
Nowhere do people come and go so freely, arrive so desirably 
and punctually, have such unlimited access to other people’s 
rooms, depart so precisely when their hour is done, as in 
these plays. And they are the better mirror of life for that. 
They, in their own ritual, catch and portray the wider 
thing outside; and the result is an increased intensity 
that is of the very essence of truth. There is a considerable 
increase of art (artifice, indeed, if one will) in the second 
of these volumes; and it has meant an immeasurable 
increase in significance. Mr. Secker, we need scarcely say, 
has produced the books with his customary sense of the 
fitting in dignity and artistry; and they will introduce 
Hauptmann to many readers to whom his vernacular 
original is out of the question. 

DARRELL FIGGIs. 


LADIES AND OTHERS.* 


The delightful qualities which charmed and fascinated 
us in ‘‘ The Crock of Gold,’’ with its freakish humour, its 
exuberant joy in life, its fantastic philosophy, greet you 
again in Mr. Stephens’ new book, ‘‘ Here are Ladies.’ 
He sets before your intellectual palate a wonderful assort- 
ment of viands, or, rather, he flings them at your head, as 
who should say, ‘‘ Take them or leave them and be hanged.”’ 
Many of the sketches—they are not stories in the accepted 
sense of the term, but fragments of life—are concerned 
with courtship and marriage, with the disillusionment or 
catastrophies which interrupted love’s young dream, with 
selfish husbands and dominant wives, and with the desperate 
monotony of two people sharing the same house, looking 
at the same face and hearing the same voice day after day 
until some god or devil ended it. 

Another writer might in dealing with such similar 
subjects produce a sense of sameness, but Mr. Stephens 
does not, since he gives you different aspects and revelations 
of the elementary facts of life. ; 

““T'll tell you what is in my mind,”’ said the discontented 
stone-breaker as he paused in his work by the roadside, 
“a person that has neighbours will have either friends or 
enemies, and it’s likely enough that he'll have the last 
unless he has a meek spirit. And it’s the same way with 
a man that’s married, or a man that has a brother. For 
the neighbours will spy on you from dawn to dark, and 
talk about you in every place; and a wife will try to rule 
you, in the house and out of the house, until you are 
badgered to a skeleton ; and a brother will ask you to 
give him whatever you value most in the world. There 
are three things a man doesn’t like : He doesn’t like to be 
spied on, and he doesn't like to be ruled and regulated, and 
he doesn’t like to be asked for a thing he wants himself. 


* “ Here are Ladies.’’ By James Stephens. 5s. net. (Mac- 
millan.) 


And whether he lets himself be spied on or not, he'll be- 
talked about, and in any case he’ll be made out to be a. 
queer man ; and if he lets his wife rule him he’ll be scorned 
and laughed at, and if he doesn’t let her rule him he'll be- 
called a rough man; and if he once gives to his brother 
he will have to keep on giving for ever, and if he doesn’t 
give in at all he’ll get the bad name and the sour look as. 
he goes about his business.”’ 

“‘Maybe,”’ answered the Philosopher, ‘‘ your wife would 
be a good wife to some other husband, and your brother 
might be decent enough if he had a different brother.” 

“The Blind Man,” who after he had been dispossessed in 
favour of a younger brother married a farm of ten acres, 
is a powerful little tragedy, as inevitable in its issue as. 
fate. ‘‘ A Glass of Beer,” although a very effective piece 
of work, rather mars the congruity of the whole, the scene 
being laid in Paris, which is more remote from the Ireland 
of Mr. Stephens’ inspiration than heaven or hell. But the 
humorous extravaganza called ‘‘ The Threepenny Piece ”’ 
is pure and bewildering delight. It is in representing the 
personal relations between mortal and immortal, human 
and divine, that Mr. Stephens excels all others. His very 
daring compels conviction. You ask no questions, but 
believe it all with the greediest credulity. ‘‘ I hate these 
sinners from the kingdom of Kerry,’’ said the Chief Tor- 
mentor, when Brien of the O’Brien nation had thrown 
hell into confusion, and threatened even the serenity of 
heaven, because the Seraph Cuchulain had stolen the 
threepenny-piece, which had been given him at his wake ; 
“‘T hate the entire Clan of the Gael.” 

A delightful book, and as unique as delightful. We look 
forward with eager impatience for what Mr. Stephens wilb 
next give us. 

H. A. HInxson. 


ELLEN KEY.* 


Those who already know of Ellen Key through her 
writings will be glad to learn, through this translation of 
Louise Nystrém-Hamilton’s well written biography, some- 
thing of the woman herself ; those who learn of her first 
from this biography will, if they are interested in psycho- 
logical and moral questions, pass on from this story of 


' Ellen Key’s life to the revelation of the woman herself in 


her writings. 

At first we do not connect the name of Ellen Key, the 
Swedish lecturer, writer, and “ liberator of woman’s soul,”’ 
with the Sutherlandshire clan M’ Kay, but from this volume 
we learn, in the chapter devoted to ‘‘ Ancestry,’’ that ‘‘ the 
Key family is of Scotch-Celtic lineage,’’ and that M’Kay, 
the earlier form of the name, is best interpreted by ‘‘ war- 
flame,’’ or ‘‘ fiery,’’ or ‘“‘ warlike.’’ And certainly it would 
seem that in spite of Ellen Key’s thoughtfulness, self- 
control, and very gradual development, she does possess 
much of the spirit of the soldier, and is strong to fight in 
defence of her beliefs. 

In the earlier chapters of this biography we see the child, 
Ellen, clever, serious, individual ; with a precocious love 
for literature and a passionate love for her beautiful country 
home. It was a real grief to her that the world contained 
ugliness and was not entirely just and harmonious. And 
through childhood, girlhood, womanhood, we see her 
gradually growing towards that day when she should 
preach and labour for the happiness and the beauty of 
life as she understood it. Restless, questioning, inwardly 
chafing and striving, she was long in coming to the fullness 
of her life’s work, but she was coming to it through careful 
thought and strong conviction, and, in reality, her way 
was straight and undeviating. When about the thirtieth 
year of her age, Ellen Key, owing to her father’s loss of 
money, left the country for the town to earn her livelihood 
by teaching. With eagerness and individuality she strove 
to form the minds of her pupils, and gradually she spread 

* “ Ellen Key, Her Life and Her Work.’’ By Louise Nystrém- 
Hamilton. Authorised Translation from the Swedish by A. E. B. 
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out her powers beyond the schoolhouse, and began to give 
courses in history and literature. Gradually, again, the 
force within her expanded and she began to speak for 
various societies, leagues, and unions, her sympathies being 
ever with the cause of liberty, justice, and beauty of life, 
as she understands these things. 

‘‘Ellen Key’s individualistic morale of happiness has 
‘given rise to both amazement and indignation.” But 
‘these are her own words on individualism. ‘‘ No indi- 
vidualist persuades himself that he lives for anybody’s 
-sake but his own, or for any other object than to develop 
and ennoble all the resources of his being. But the more 
‘fully he attains his self-realisation, the more strongly does 
he feel the complexity within ; he is as sensitive to the 
-weal and woe of others as he is to his own.” 

Ellen Key ‘‘ believes in humanity’s development accord- 
ing to natural law, through its own powers to achieve the 
earthly harmony which is its goal. Not only does she 
lay bare the faults, the present conception and its conse- 
quences, but she also knows that right through these pro- 
gress must go. She analyses the many and varied reasons 
-of happiness and unhappiness; she points out what it 
is that holds the marriage intact, and what sunders it.” 
‘Storms of abuse have beaten about this woman's head, 
but to hundreds of people beyond her own country she stands 
«as ‘‘a brave and noble priestess of high personal culture.” 


THE ART OF SHADOW.* 


The world is fond of paradox, though it never believes 
‘in it. Yet it is the paradox more than the platitude that 
implies the significance of truth. For instance, there are 
few people who would believe offhand that from one 
esthetic aspect the Victorian era was heterodox, sub- 
versive, even revolutionary in its effects. Yet, inasmuch 


-as it crushed the free impulse of artistic reaction into a. 


common mould of ugliness and garishness, it certainly 
made overtures towards its most embittered foe. The 
“process was more positive with the plastic and ornamental 
arts and emphatic with the gentle art of silhouette. For 
in the thirties of last century, the chaste traditions and 
-dignities of the eighteenth century profilists were not only 
undermined by all kinds of crude and charlatan innova- 
‘tions, but practically annihilated. An art almost as 
‘gracious as that of miniature was degraded into the abor- 
tions of papyrotomy’”’ and “ scissorgraphy.’’ And so 
violent a departure from loftier standards of achievement 
postulates a very definite convention in the heyday of 
‘the art. This had not so much to do with methods 
.and material as is currently supposed. ‘‘ Cut-paper,’’ for 
instance, though it was largely enhanced by the great 
masters—the Augustans of silhouette—like Charles Miers 
Rosenberg, Frith, Foster, Mrs. Beetham, Lea of Ports- 
‘mouth, who painted much of their best work on chalk 
and convex glass, was a device before their day, and 
Edouart, the Puritan iconoclast of the Victorian horrors, 
painted backgrounds, bronzing, gold-tinting, lavish colour- 
ing, freakishness and the “ profeel-machine” of Sam 
Weller—cut both full-length and from paper. No; the 
-canon was that a shadow is a shadow, and that decorative 
effects other than plain black are meretricious. That is 
_all very well, but there are grades between the austerity 
-of the shadow profile as such and the orgies of the pseudo- 
‘picturesque. I agree with Mr. Coke that a tempered 
variation from the ideal is even more felicitous than the 
ideal itself. So, apparently, did the masters themselves. 
‘Some of Miers’, Charles’s and Mrs. Beetham’s most irresist- 
ible busts are relieved from the black by delicate patches 
-of silvery grey, in a cravat, a frill, a hat, or a dressing of 
the hair. Mrs. Beetham’s aptitude for meticulous detail 
.adapts itself most appropriately to the fineness of colouring, 
and it serves to throw into more salient relief the lucidity 
of her outlines, Mr. Coke, in particular, points to a 
singularly delightful silhouette of the Misses Awdry, by 
Beaumont, dated as late as 1844, in which there is no 

* “The Art of Silhouette.”” By Desmond Coke. 7s. 6d, net. 
4{Secker.) 


trace of black at all. Even small threads of gilding may 
be indulged, without entirely losing sight of Pisgah. Un- 
fortunately for taste, to ornament degenerated into a 
fashionable vice. 

Mr. Coke devotes a chapter to that elusive purist, 
Edouart, and makes merry over his egoism and capacity 
for self-advertisement. But the profilists of the golden 
age were not a whit behind him. Mrs. Beetham, whose 
art certainly cannot be accused of the antics and expan- 
siveness of the mountebank, could yet, early in her career, 
descend to these abysmal depths : 

““Mrs. Beetham has enabled herself to remedy a difficulty, 

much lamented and universally experienced, by PARENTS, LOVERS 
AND FRIENDS, the former, assisted by her ART may see their off- 
Spring in any part of the terraqueous Globe ; nor can death obliter- 
ate the Features from their fond remembrance. Lovers, 
the poets have advanced, ‘can waft a sigh from Indus to the 
Pole,’ she will gratify them with more substantial, though ideal, 
intercourse by placing the beloved Object to their view.” 
And so on, in this immortal strain. It is indeed strange 
how opposite are the personal conventions of the arts of 
literature and silhouette. The latter at least has avoided 
the habit of an affected diffidence and modesty. 

Mr. Coke's discursive annals make no pretension to an 
historical survey of his subject. They are rather a 
collector's scrap-book, embodying occasional and leisurely 
impressions. There is little padding, and the book is full 
of interesting side-lights. But Mr. Coke would have been 
better advised not to stumble into the pitfalls of fine 
writing. Many of the reproductions are exquisite. 

HAROLD MASSINGHAM. 


Mr. Liston in his own character. 
(Cut by Edouart), 


From “ The Art of Silhouette,” by Desmond Coke (Secker). 
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A MASTER OF ART: LEONARDO DA 
VINCL.* 


There is no.figure in the history of art which has gathered 
round it more of mystery than that of Leonardo. Partly, 
no doubt, this is due to the process, begun by Vasari and 
continued by the German art-critics, of ascribing to him 
whatever in the period they found beautiful and unnamed. 
The very fragmentariness of much of Leonardo's work, 
too, when found in conjunction with such power, has made 
for glamour. But his many-sided genius, his science, his 
gift for catching life in movement, his mirror-script note- 
books only interpreted in the nineteenth century, all these 
to the student of art are subsidiary to the fact of the power 
of inspiration for future ages contained in his sketches and 
few completed works. As the centuries passed, so the true 
Leonardo became obscured in a nimbus ot cloud woven of 
men’s dreams ; the man who made a new epoch in painting 
by his ‘‘ Adoration of the Magi’’ was forgotten in the 
man who planned the tunnelling of mountains and the 
mastery of the air. It is the task of Dr. Jens Thiis, in the 
book before us, to remove the rubbish of accumulation 
round this great figure and to lay bare its essentials of 
greatness as shown in the germinating period, Leonardo's 
youth in Florence. 

More especially Dr. Jens Thiis is concerned with three 
things. He has to disentangle Leonardo's work from that 
of his master, Verrocchio ; he has to trace to its source the 
origin of that culminating achievement of the Florentine 
Period, the ‘‘ Adoration of the Magi,’’ the unfinished altar- 
piece in the Uffizi which revolutionised European art ; 
lastly, he has to prove how that painting showed the way, 
not only to a new method in art, but also to a new inter- 
pretation of human life and its mystery. Incidentally, too, 
we get in one chapter an illuminating study of the stages 
in the development of Florentine landscap2 painting trom 
the first topographical charts to the panoramic backgrounds 
of Piero della Francesca, of Verrocchio and of Leonardo him- 
self. It is a brief abstract of the evolution of aerial per- 
spective, that feature which, for all the subtlety or conflict 
ot Florentine work, gives to their pictures such a sense of 
peace and dignity. Here we get the human being set 
visibly in the background from which it springs, the land, 
the people that gave it birth. The shining rivers, the 
carved escarpments of the hills explain the Leonardesque 
smile, the virgin dignity of Verrocchio’s women as well as 
the deep-graven lines of his Colleoni statue ; woman and 
soldier are nourished by the light and rigour of the land we 
see in these backgrounds. 

Of the forty-two works in the Uffizi usually ascribed to 
Leonardo, Dr. Jens Thiis will allow only seven to be genuine, 
some of these false ascriptions being due to forgery or care- 
lessness, but most to a connoisseurship prepossessed by the 
idea that Verrocchio was painstaking but uninspired. By 
a minute study of the ‘‘ Boy with Dolphin,”’ of the ‘‘ Doubt- 
ing Thomas’”’ in Donatello’s marble niche, of the great 
equestrian statue of the Condottiere Colleoni in Venice, 
Dr. Thiis proves conclusively that not only did Verrocchio 
know how to “‘ marry ”’ sculpture to architecture, but also 
how to transform sculpture from a purely decorative work 
to an art capable of expressing the undulations of life 
itself. This it was that made him the true forerunner of 
Leonardo, who in turn showed Raphael and Michelangelo 
that the body is a medium by which the soul of man may 
express itself, who made of art a sensualism that is all soul. 
In the figures of the ‘‘ Adoration,” in the smile of the Monna 
Lisa, in whole sheets of drawings, we have the inner man 
leaping to life through the outer. This is Leonardo’s secret, 
but it was Verrocchio who showed him the way to it. Dr. 
Thiis’s vindication of the old bronze-caster is a magnificent 
piece of analytical criticism. 

The whole book culminates in the work of tracing the 
genesis of Leonardo’s ‘‘ Adoration of the Magi.’”’ In the 
Royal Library at Windsor is a sheet of studies of eleven 

* “Leonardo da Vinci: The Florentine Years of Leonardo 


and Verrocchio.” By Dr. Jens Thiis. With 277 Illustrations. 
Translated by Jessie Muir. 42s. net. (Herbert Jenkins.) 


profiles by Leonardo, with others on the back of it. These 
are extraordinary indications of his thought as well as of 
his art. For these profiles are all drawn from one type 
of face—old age, youth, maiden, woman, Roman emperor, 
bestial man, dragon and lion—all one type of face in 
different stages. It is a study of transmigration ; it also 
contains in detail sketches of heads that were afterwards. 
to be used in the great altar-piece of the ‘‘ Adoration.’’ 
Dr. Thiis’s analysis of that work, of its geometrical group- 
ing, its architectural design, of the wide vistas of conflict 
in the background, is a monument of subtlety and acumen. 
Practically every outstanding feature of the picture has. 
been traced to the drawings that were its source. Also it 
is proved that two of the greatest works of Leonardo's. 
later years, the fresco of the ‘Last Supper” and the 
destroyed picture of the ‘‘ Battle of Anghiari,’’ that con- 
flict of man and beast which gives a whole vista of evolu- 
tion, sprang from the studies for the ‘‘ Adoration.” But 
this fine piece of criticism only subserves a greater task, an 
analysis of the reason why that picture is regarded as giving 
a new reading of the eternal mystery of the procession of 
human life across the planet, through the simple well- 
worn device of the Madonna and Child and worshippers. 
All types of humanity are represented in the sixty figures. 
of the picture ; whole ages of the past are suggested by 
the background with its half-ruined buildings, its warring 
groups, as in the foreground the philosopher and the way- 
faring man, the ascetic and the man of pleasure, gather 
round the Child and his Mother. All these spectators are- 
men ; the centre is the woman. The idyll and the pastoral 
have been used to show the human bending before the 
divine ; here the idyll and the pastoral give way to drama 
and the mystery has become the merely human, a child, 
wise with promise, a woman, natural and modest. Behind 
her is the welter of past history, as in front are the nations, 
asking the eternal question of ‘‘ Whence ”’ and ‘* Whither ’” 
of this strange panorama of life. 

Dr. Thiis has every gift required for his work—judg- 
ment, knowledge and discrimination combined with 
enthusiasm. To gaze at the beautiful reproductions and 
then to compare them with the letterpress is to be con- 
vinced of the truth of his conclusions. . His appreciation. 
of ‘‘ quality ’’ is particularly refreshing in England, where- 
art criticism is so constantly made a vehicle for moral 
platitudes. The whole of the editing, translating and 


, reproducing is excellent, though it is a pity that so many 


misprints should have been left in the proof-reading. 


M. P. WILLcocks. 


FIVE BY SEVEN. 


The seven authors of the four novels and the one book 
of travel that chance brings together on our table, are all 
writers of considerable accomplishment, and three, at 
least, of the books are works of some distinction, while 
one of them, and that by two new writers, is a really 
notable achievement. ‘‘ Undergrowth’’! besides being one 
of the most challenging first novels we have read for many 
a long day, is the only one of the books that is really con- 
temporary, in any precise sense, informed as it is through 
and through with the young and ardently anti-materialistic: 
spirit of the new Georgian era. In the nineteenth century, 
we all thought, in our exclusive complacency, that we had 
subdued the supernatural powers by disproving their exist- 
ence. We refused to recognise them; at the same time 
taking infinite pains to explain to them, in elaborate and 
ingenious detail, that they were really not there at all, 
and that if they thought they did exist, they were only 
suffering from pitiful superstitious delusions. And how 
could superstition exist in the clear, cold light of that new 
Age of Reason, the Nineteenth Century ? Strange to say, 
the supernatural powers do not seem to have minded very 
much. They hardly appear to have even realised they 
were being snubbed ; or, if they did, they merely chuckled, 


1 “ Undergrowth.”’ By F. and E. Brett Young. 6s.. 
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Leonardo: The Condottiere (about 1478.) 
(Silver-point drawiag in the Malcolm Collection, British Museum.) 


From “ Leonardo da Vinci” (Jenkins) 


and bided their time. And it would seem that their time 
has come again. On all hands, there are signs that man 
is becoming conscious that his vaunted reason is but a 
farthing dip after all, which can at most illuminate only a 
few inches of the universe at a time; and that there are 
more things in heaven and earth than can be accounted for 
by any system of purely intellectual philosophy. So that, 
as in art is to be found the highest expressions of man’s 
consciousness at its intensest and most urgent, we already 
find this new spirit improving the work of the more 


distinguished of our younger artists. The elders will 
doubtless shrug their shoulders, and mutter the word, 
“* Reactionary !’’: but the earth is for the young; and 
this time youth has allied itself with the oldest powers of 
the universe. The publication of ‘‘ Undergrowth”’ is a 
significant symptom of the tendency of this new and 
vital movement. The tale is the story of the struggle of 
Forsyth, a Scots engineer, against the primeval forces. 
Being under contract to build a reservoir under the shadow 
of Pen Savaddon, a Welsh mountain, he gradually 
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discovers that he is not merely pitting himself against a 
material mountain of estimable stone, but against a 
spiritual mountain of incalculable forces. He fights with 
every weapon he can clutch—reason, common-sense, drink, 
and the Calvinistic theology of his childhood—to retain 
his sanity, his self-possession ; but the mountain is too 
much for him. Everything goes wrong with the work ; 
every conceivable and inconceivable “‘ accident ’’ overtakes 
him, and in the end the supernatural forces triumph, and 
the primeval ‘‘ undergrowth” closes over him and all 
his puny works. The tale is admirably told. The style 
has a tautness and realistic precision which adequately 
expresses the intensity of the imaginative conception. In 
the expressive American phrase, it bites. The grip never 
fails throughout, and the character-drawing is admirable. 

Anything that Mr. Hewlett writes must carry ‘itself off 
with a certain distinction ; but his new novel? must be 
accounted as one of his less notable achievements, if, 
indeed, it can be considered to be anything but a positive 
failure. Though he has prudently attempted to avoid the 
charge of having drawn a false portrait of a great man by 
calling his Byronic hero Bendish, and by making him live 
at a later period than Byron, we do not think that he can. 
altogether plead ‘“‘ not guilty.’ The circumstantial evi- 
dence against him is too damning. Byron, undoubtedly, 
has been taken as the prototype of Bendish, but it is a 
Byron who never was on sea or land, a Byron who 
never existed except in that inconceivable menagerie of 
*‘ celebrities,” the journalistic brain. Byron has never 
been one of our heroes; but, at his shallowest and most 
satirical, he could never have been the sawdust puppet 
that Mr. Hewlett labels ‘‘ Bendish.’’ Byron was flesh and 
blood, at least. Mr. Hewlett’s hero seems to be made 
up of hints picked up from the worst of Byron’s verse, 
and, even taken as a study of the temperament of a weak 
and blustering charlatan, the portrait is quite uncon- 
vincing. The character is never presented from within ; 
it is only described superficially. And Mr. Hewlett is 
scarcely more successful with his other characters. He 
seems almost pathetically eager to persuade us of the 
charm of his heroine, Rose, but to the end she remains 
a pretty doll; and Gustave Poor only bears as much 
relationship to the real Shelley as Bendish does to the 
real Byron. Mr. Hewlett’s failure is singular, because one 
would have expected him to have some understanding 
of the nature of poets. Needless to say, there is much in 
the book that is entertaining. Mr. Hewlett always writes 
with a graphic and picturesque pen, though too many 
passages of the present narrative read rather too like Mr. 
Max Beerbohm’s parodies of Meredith. 

“The Yoke of Pity’’*, which has been admirably trans- 
lated from the French of M. Julian Benda by Mr. Gilbert 
Cannan, is, within its limits, a masterly and dexterous 
performance. It is a novel written according to a thesis, 
and the fact that the thesis seems to us to be utterly false, 
and its exposition consequently ineffectual, does not detract 
from our approbation of the fine workmanship of the book. 
M. Benda sets out to prove that it is impossible to live ‘‘ the 
intellectual life,” and maintain the ordinary decent human 
relationships at the same time, while, of course, the truth 
is that only he who lives in the completest and most familiar 
relationship with his fellows can attain any spiritual or 
intellectual life worth having. M. Benda never gives any 
precise definition of his conception of the intellectual life ; 
but we gather that it is a sort of sterilised existence, wherein 
a man may attain to immunity from the disease of human 
emotions and sympathies. 

“The Desirable Alien at Home in Germany ”’,* though 
the work of two expert novelists, is a singularly amateurish 
performance. Mr. Hueffer, who himself supplies the preface 
and two of the chapters, thinks otherwise, and somewhat 
complacently assures us that his collaborator has written 
“a very good book about a country.’’ Miss Violet Hunt 


2 “ Bendish.”” By Maurice Hewlett. 6s. (Macmillan.) 

% “ The Yoke of Pity.” By Julian Benda. 5s.net. (Unwin.) 
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‘ “The Desirable Alien at Home in Germany.” 
Hunt and Ford Madox Hueffer. 6s. 


has a quick eye, but we find that her observations are super- 
ficial in the extreme, as her comments on what she sees 
invariably are; and her writing is too desperately light- 
hearted, too strenuously airy, too pathetically facetious, to 
be anything but unutterably tedious. And we cannot really 
feel that we are worthy of sharing the domestic confidences 
which either collaborator, in turn, thinks fit to lavish on 
us. No doubt it is flattering, but it only makes us feel shy ! 
In “ Youth Will be Served,’’* Miss Dolf Wyllarde relates 
how Gillian. Joyce, the girl-wife of the grizzled Colonel 
Joyce, is gradually taken captive by her own unwanted 
child, Clarvis, who, in the end, saves her from the fascina- 
tions of her husband’s kinsman, Lionel Sinister. It is a 
pretty, harmless tale of the development of the maternal 
instinct, told without any distinction of conception or 
expression. 
WILFRID WILSON GIBSON, 


MRS. PIOZZIS LETTERS.* 


It is an arguable point whether too much attention has 
not been bestowed by commentators and biographers on 
that frivolous, if rather captivating little lady, who is 
equally well known as Mrs. Thrale and Mrs. Piozzi. The 
lover of letters owes her a debt of gratitude because she 
and her first husband between them provided a haven of 
refuge for Dr. Johnson in which he could expand and 
meet with the softening influence of feminine society. A 
second and even greater service she did both to her friend 
and to posterity by recording in her ‘‘ Anecdotes” her 
impressions of his character and table-talk ; never in so 
small a space has a better portrait been furnished of 
Johnson, and this notwithstanding that the light- 
headed hostess failed sometimes to catch the drift of his 
conversation. Were it available for general study, it is 
likely enough that another work of hers, still apparently 
kept under lock and key—the diary which Johnson urged 
her to start and she was advised by her brewer spouse to 
entitle ‘‘ Thraliana,’’ would put students of her times 
under fresh obligations ; though, to judge from extracts 
issued in Abraham Hayward’s volumes, and additional 
quotations to be found in a just-published booklet of 
Mr. Charles Hughes, its indiscretions are far in excess of 
matter that is genuinely informing. For the rest there are 


_her letters, since any other books of hers, even her account 


of her Italian travels, have passed into Limbo, and Mrs. 
Piozzi, while a vivacious, was in no sense a brilliant letter- 
writer. Hers was an alert and sprightly intelligence ; for 
a woman of her day she kept surprisingly in touch with 
what was going on in politics, literature, society, and even 
science ; her disposition was mercurial and friendly ; she 
had the desire and the capacity to please ; and the charm 
of her personality found its way into her correspondence. 
But her circle was too limited, her talents were too irres- 
ponsible, her interest in life was too superficial, too much 
concentrated on trifles, for her letters to repay perusal to 
any readers save those who are curious about the manners 
and culture and social atmosphere of her age. Her corres- 
pondence with Dr. Johnson, published after his death, is 
noteworthy mainly on his account ; other letters, addressed 
to men of parts or to literary women such as Fanny Burney, 
prove that she could hold her own with aocomplished 
persons and carry no little learning easily. And the latest 
batch to see the light, some two hundred letters sent, save 
for an interval of fifteen years, quite regularly to her friend 
Mrs. Pennington, from 1788, not long after she had married 
a second time, till 1822, the date of her death, and now 
edited by Mr. Oswald G. Knapp, have the merit of being 
lively, confidential and unaffected, but are narrow in their 
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range and far from profound in their observations. It is 
a right instinct which attributes more significance to Mrs. 
Thrale than to Mrs. Piozzi, and regards her association 
with Johnson as her real passport to fame. 

The editor of the new letters cannot be felicitated on 
the system of annotation he has adopted. He has been 
at enormous pains to elucidate references to all persons and 
events not likely to be familiar, but instead of placing his 
aotes at the foot of his pages or at the end.of his volume, 
he has incorporated them in the text along with his running 
comment. So that it is impossible for the reader to get 
away from them even if he would, and the fact of no 
distinction being made between Mrs. Piozzi’s own talk 
and the explanatory material gives the work a look of 
stodginess with which, when all is said, its main contents 
do not deserve to be credited. If the letter-writer is 
curiously discursive, inconsequent and casual, she is never 
dull or apathetic. She, at any rate, pays her correspondent 
the compliment of being interested herself in the topics of 
her gossip. It is the fault of the topics, as a rule, and of 
her own confined circumstances, that her chatter proves 
monotonous. Mrs. Piozzi was getting on in years when 
she began this correspondence—turned forty-eight—and 
she was soon living in an isolated corner of Wales. Her 
marriage with her Italian and Papist husband had cut her 
off from most of her literary friends, as well as from her 


daughters, and Johnson had been some while dead. Her . .,,,. 4t@ 
. '“één pFivileged to read recently. The extracts he quotes 


correspondent, Penelope Sophia Weston, was a spinster 
lady who ruled over a little literary coterie at Ludlow, in 
Shropshire, and married the gouty master of ceremoniés 
of the Clifton ball-room ; so that Mrs. Pennington’s situa- 
tion did not permit her to feed her ‘‘ dearest friend ’’ with 
very first-rate material. Bulletins on their husbands’ 
respective attacks of gout ; rumours about women-writers 
and blue-stockings they had known but ceased to meet, 
such as Mme. d’Arblay, Anne Seward, Hannah More, and 
Mrs. Montague ; confidences about the actress they both 
esteemed and the illnesses of the Siddons girls ; a rivalry 
of admiration, when they were old, over the handsome 
young player, Conway, for whom both had a doting fond- 
ness—such, together with forebodings as to the issue of 
the war and laments about the high prices it caused, are 
the exchanges they made each other generally over a 
generation and more of time. It is startling to find that 
the one celebrity (if Miss Farren and Tom Moore and 
Rogers are excepted), with whom Mrs. Piozzi came into 
direct contact in these years, was Sarah Siddons. As for 
her comments on the French Revolution and the Napoleonic 
Wars, they were such as any clever woman might have 
made, and her forecasts were just as often wrong as right. 
She is for ever ‘‘ mounting a turnip-cart to predict the end 
of the world,”’ to quote her own words. She suffers, like 
her neighbours, from invasion panic. She grumbles over 
Nelson's ‘‘ playing double or quits too oftcn and tempting 
fortune too far.’’ Her concern about the Terror gains 
half its intensity from the fact that a girl she knows, Helena 
Williams, has trusted herself to the tender mercies of the 
sans-culottes of Paris, and is reported to be living there 
under the protection of an English Jacobin. In general, 
like the rest of us, she is much more excited over the love- 
affair of an acquaintance than the tragedy of a nation. Will 
Harriett Lee marry the Marquis Orotti ? Will Conway be 
accepted by Miss Stratton ? are questions that mean more 
to her romantic heart than the fate of the French aristocracy 
or the progress of the generals of the Revolution. 

Needless to add, Mrs. Piozzi’s uncomfortable relations 
with her children occupy no small portion of her corres- 
pondence. She was the sort of mother, conscientious and 
yet flighty, whose society her children escape at the first 
chance of freedom. And they were the kind of children, 
sedate and self-assertive, who disapprove of sensibility end 
gaiety ina parent. What wonder that she fell in love again 
as a widow of forty, and they voted her undignified, and 
visited her romance with resentment. The elder girls had 


set up for themselves before her correspondence with Mrs. 
Pennington opens, but Cecilia was with her still, and it 
is not difficult to discover that the mother found the duties 


of chaperonage tiresome. Cecy ill stirred her compassion 
and tenderness, but Cecilia eager for balls and love and a 
girl’s happiness, draws from her the complaint: ‘‘ One’s 
arms do so ache with pulling at an unbroken filly that longs 
to hurt herself by skipping into mischief.’’ And so the 
youngest went the way of the other Thrale girls—married 
and forgot her mother, drifted from her so far that she, in 
her turn, started a lawsuit, became reconciled, and again 
let-love-grow cold. Mrs. Piozzi complained, and the Thrale 
blood may have told, but she must share the blame, 
especially when we see the drama repeated in the case of 
her adopted son—a Piozzi—Sir John Salusbury. For ten 
years of this correspondence the name of Dr. Johnson never 
appeats, so long did indignation last. After that the 
allusions to him are reasonably frequent. and every now 
and then we get the echo of his thought and even style. 
Thus, ‘‘ There is no real inference to be drawn from people’s 
behaviour in their last moments to the character they 
would sustain in life, was their recovery permitted. No 
inference at all. The great Duke of Marlborough was 
known to show pusillanimity at the parting hour, and 
people are not weary of saying how Samuel Johnson was 
afraid of death.”’ Characteristically, Mrs. Piozzi offended 
the recipient of these letters by some sort of ill-advised 
speech. Hence the gap of fifteen years. 

Mr. Hughes’ interesting book conveys his opinions on 
‘‘ Thraliana,”’ all six volumes of which he seems to have 


provide scandalous stories of the author’s father, paint 


** an agly picture of Burke at home, offer less favourable 


estimates of Siddons as actress than the letters to Mrs. 
Pennington, and hint at a confidence of Johnson's which 
put him ‘“‘ in Mrs. Thrale’s power,” but which, to her credit, 
she never revealed. It is pleasing to discover that her 
recklessness of speech had its limits. 

F. G. Bettany. 


THE BOOKMAN’S BAEDEKER.* 


Certain books are invidiously distinguished by the 
epithet of ‘ problem”; but there is usually a problem 
in most books. About some the problem is to discover 
why they exist at all; about others, to discover why they 
did not exist before. Mr. Adcock’s volume belongs to the 
latter class. It is so inevitable and desirable that every 
man of letters who sees it will wonder why he did not 
think of writing it himself. After which he will console 
himself by doing the next best thing to writing it, namely, 
reading it. To glance through its pages is to live over 
again some of the choicest scenes in fiction. Others have 
described the London of real people who lived and worked 
in it; Mr. Adcock takes us through the London of those 
much more real people who never lived at all. Think for 
a moment of the difference. Bob Cratchit going down the 
slide on Cornhill in honour of Christmas is a much more 
abiding person than anyone you may see there to-day. 
Clerks may come and clerks may go, but Bob slides on for 
ever. Is he not more really alive than they ? We know 
almost everything about Hamlet ; but we know almost 
nothing about Shakespeare. A thousand are familiar with 
the life of Micawber to every one that is familiar with the 
life of Dickens. Cast your mind back several centuries and 
try to recall something about the London of a distant 
period, and it is highly probable that you will find yourself 
thinking, not of the bloodless veracity of established anti- 
quarian fact, but of ‘‘ The Boar’s Head ”’ in Eastcheap, with 
Falstaff guzzling exhaustively and lying superbly, Pistol 
swaggering out his vague and tremendous abstractions, 
Francis bleating ‘‘ Anon, anon, Sir!’ to the sack-thirsty 
customer, and Mrs. Quickly prattling interminably to some 
earlier Mrs. Gamp at the round table by a sea-coal fire in the 
Dolphin chamber. When we try to think of someone whose 
knowledge of London was extensive and peculiar, we think 
instantly of Sam Weller, and not at all of the gifted gentle- 
man who compiles the Directory or of the doctors and 


* «The Booklover’s London.” By A. St. John Adcock. With 
twenty illustrations by Frederick Adcock. 6s. (Methuen.} 
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saints who make great argument whether London is .amed 
from “‘ llyn-din”’ or from some aboriginal ground-landlord 
called Londinos. 

This London of literature, then, this London trodden 
by the feet of those who step out of the pages of Dickens 
and Thackeray, Disraeli and Fielding, Besant and Gissing, 
Defoe and Ben Jonson, is Mr. Adcock’s theme, and so 
happily does he handle it that one knows not which to 
admire most, the enviable extent of his reading, the gossipy 
ease of his writing, or the inspiring gusto of his appreciation. 
It is difficult to see how it could be better done. The 
author is himself a born Londoner (like his present reviewer) 
and that counts for much, though it is remarkable that the 
man who has put all the soul of London (and much of its 
body) into books was born at Portsmouth. Mr. Swinburne, 
happily inspired, includes the River Thames among the 
characters of Dickens. We might go further and include 
London itself. Walk through and about the heart of 
London and you will find scarcely a street or a building 
without its Dickensian associations. That intense energy 
of characterisation, in which Dickens is not inferior even to 
' Shakespeare himself, moved him as strongly in his descrip- 
tions of places as in his descriptions of people. Windsor 
Terrace is as vivid as Micawber. 

The London of joy and pathos, of farce and terror, of 
glittering lights and foul darkness, is Dickens’ London, 
just as the London of drab, joyless lives, too meagre and 
neutral ever to be tragic, is George Gissing’s London. 
Through all these streets of light and shade, Mr. Adcock 
conducts the reader most happily and with scarcely a 
single stumble—a most remarkable fact when we consider 
the enormous range and multitude of his literary and topo- 
graphical allusions. We ask him, however, more in sorrow 
than in anger, why he makes Pip and Estella dine in Wood 
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Street, when the meal was merely tea for the lady, a 
distinction of some importance, as the description 
of t at exiguous refreshment is one of Dickens’ 
happiest bits of comedy. Two features of the book 
strike us as especially excellent, namely, the zest of 
the writing and the choice of apposite quotations. 
The author is no hired and weary cicerone who drones 
out, “‘ This is Blank Street, mentioned by Asterisks 
in ‘What d’you call it.’’’ He is a reader writing 
for readers, not afraid to salt and season his narra- 
tive with the appropriate passages from old plays 
and newer stories, not afraid, too, to let himself goin 
the matter of enthusiasm. That is excellent. There 
are already too many dull fellows writing books. 
Give us someone who can write with a communicable 
relish ! 

The book is charmingly illustrated by Mr. Frederick 
Adcock, whose drawings of places where famous 
scenes were enacted have a double quality, very rare 
in pictures of this kind; they combine vision and 
fact. In such a volume as this we want the 
drawings to look like the places they represent, and 
we want them also to have the slightly glamoured 
air of places in a book. Mr. Adcock has triumphed 
over this double difficulty, and his twenty pictures 
are both excellent in themselves and entirely in 
harmony with the subject. 

Altogether, the book is one that goes straight 
to a reader’s affection. It is full of the love of liter- 
ature and the sense of places, and illumined, more- 
over, by a large and kindly humanity of which we 
should like to record our special appreciation. If 
you are a Londoner, Mr. Adcock’s book will give a 
‘new zest to your walks through the streets ; and if 
you are not, it will be just one more temptation to a 
holiday in town. 

GEORGE SAMPSON. 


EARLY WARS IN WESSEX.* 


Out of the Heptarchy and its “ battles of kites and 
crows,’’ Wessex emerged as mistress of Britain. Wessex 
indeed, became England, and—so to say—wedding Nor- 
mandy, she arrived at great estate. But what of her 
birth and breeding ? Recollections set down three or four 
hundred years after the events were very misty. Critical 
readers of this part of the Saxon chronicle find much to 
doubt. A constructive mind, anxious to see the story 
whole and thinking that disbelief has been strained, tries 
to piece out legends with new evidence. In the attempt 
there may be considerable value, especially if the new 
evidence is trustworthy ; and in this book we have more 
than a recast of the chronicles. The author is known to 
many as Hon. Secretary of the Earthworks Committee 
of the Congress of Archeological Societies, and his know- 
ledge of the hill-forts and defensive dykes in the southern 
counties is serviceable in reconstructing the strategy of 
the long warfare in which the Britons may have held them 
against the Saxons. He does not suggest that all these 
earthworks were first thrown up in post-Roman times, but 
that they were re-occupied and defended by the Welsh 
as the Saxons advanced, step by step, from Hampshire, 
which Mr. Major takes to be the original Wessex. Its 
boundaries in 519 a.D. he infers to be those of the present 
day, and supports the view from the archeological map. 
At the same time it is admitted and deplored that little 
has been done in examination of these sites. We can 
hardly say that they have yielded all the evidence we may 
expect from them. 

When the Saxons are at last brought into Somerset the 
plot thickens with fuller detail. The editor of this volume 

* “Early Wars of Wessex: Being Studies from England’s 
School of Arms in the West.” By Albany F. Major. Edited 
by the late Chas. W. Whistler, M.R.C.S. With Maps and 
Illustrations. (Cambridge, University Press.) 
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was for many years Vicar of Stockland near Combwich, 
and interested in local antiquities. Hence, no doubt, the 
somewhat elaborate discussion of the Saxon advance from 
the taking of Glastonbury in 670 to Ine’s capture of the 
Parret valley in 710. This is worked out with the help 
of early charters, assumed to be trustworthy so far as 
regards places given to the Abbey after each successive 
victory. But the point is well made that this long struggle 
with the West-Welsh trained the Saxons to war, and 
ultimately enabled Alfred to overcome the Danes when 
the North and Midlands fell before them. 

An episode in the saga is devoted to Watchet and Comb- 
wich and their Norse fisher-folk. Mr. Major premises that 
recent Scandinavian antiquaries have remarked possible 
connections of Britain with Norway and Sweden from 
the Bronze Age downwards, long before the registered 
arrival of the first Vikings. That the seas were sailed and 
one country known to another need not be doubted ; it 
is fairly evident that the adventurers of 795 knew the lie 
of the land and the chances of ‘“‘ acquiring property ’’ as 
they called their freebooting. But a Norse trading-settle- 
ment in Somerset before 710 is not easily proved from 
place-names and folk-lore. Similar circumstances are 
observed in many parts of the country ; place-names of 
Norse form are found sometimes, in the North of England, 
even as late as the twelfth century; in survivals of heathen 
myths the persistence of old beliefs after Christianisation 
must not be forgotten. But the point is a curious one ; 
if the question raised here will lead to a closer examination 
of the supposed pre-Viking settlements of Norse, it will 
not fail of a welcome. 

The third ‘‘ book’? expands an argument familiar to 
readers of the Viking Club’s publications. For many years 
Messrs. Major and Whistler have been accumulating evi- 
dence to support their view of Alfred’s campaign in 878. 
Their point is that the fighting must have gone on near 
Athelney. That view was sketched by Bishop Clifford 
nearly forty years ago, but his conclusions were hurt by 
his treatment of place-names. In the form now given to it, 
beginning with a catena of chronicle-extracts and supported 
by a lucid account of the topography, it reads persuasively. 
We are taken with the Danes on their rapid ride from 
Cambridge to Wareham and shown their route. We view 
the fort where Hubba may have landed and fallen, here 
located at Cannington Park near Combwich, and the 
skeletons unearthed from trenches hard by, where the 
Danes may have buried them; and from the story as told 
it seems reasonable to believe that here, rather than at 
Appledore near Bideford, was the Arx Cynuit of March, 878. 
Then, as Guthrum was in daily fight with Alfred, whose 
headquarters were at Borough Mump near Athelney, what 
more likely position could Guthrum hold than the ridge 
of the Poldens, just across the marshes? Edington is 
actually the name of the hill he must have occupied. 
Seven weeks after Easter, when the neap tides tempted 
the Danes to attack across the marshes, Alfred signals 
to his levies in the east from a Quantock hill invisible at 
Edington, meets his men in Selwood, rushes on the enemy 
as they quit their strong position to cross the flats, 
and drives them westward along the ridge to the old earth- 
work at Downend. There they are trapped between the 
river and the Saxons; after a fortnight they capitulate 
and the Peace of Wedmore is assured. 

The story is vividly told. The details hang together 
excellently. Some difficulties still remain in the place- 
names. If Arx Cynuit be Cannington Park, ‘ Cunyz’”’ 
(temp. Henry III.) for Combwich is the nearest equation 
for the name. Aecglea or Iglea, where Alfred mustered his 
men before Ethandun, is a name common in Wessex, 
but absent, in this form, here : Mr. Major proposes Butleigh, 
in early charters Budeclege, at the east end of the Poldens. 
Edington, at first sight near enough to Ethandun, is in 
Domesday Eduuinetone ; this, Mr. Major suggests, may have 
been a mistaken expansion of Ed’indon, for Glastonbury 
documents give the place as Edindone and Edintone. These 
doubts remain to shake the full acceptance of a theory which 
otherwise commends itself to the imagination. It does 


not carry the conviction of Dr. Neilson’s identificatiom 
of Brunanburh, though it contributes in an interesting way 
to the solution of this parallel difficulty. If any other 
sites than Combwich and Edington on the Poldens are now 
maintained for the battle-scenes of 878 it will be important 
to work out the topography with no less completeness. 


W. G. COLLINGWoop. 


Hovel Hotes. 


THE MASTERDILLO. 
Melrose.) 

The too-sophisticated, the fatally grown up and growing 
old should not read this book, for it is not meant for them. 
Its anonymous author rightly describes it as ‘‘ A Story of 
Youth.’ And its charm can only be felt by those who are 
still young, or by those who have not lost their own youth 
with the passing of years, or who, if they have, can remem- 
ber it sympathetically, knowing they have lost something 
that was better than all the wisdom and wealth and dignity 
they have obtained in exchange. People of that happier 
sort will read ‘‘ The Masterdillo”’ and be delighted by it. 
The young husband and young wife of the tale are just 
what most of us were before we grew too old to be so 
joyously and gloriously foolish, or what we shall be when 
we grow old enough to marry. You blush for them now 
and then and call them silly and, in self-defence perhaps, telk 
somebody else who is reading the tale that they are absurdly 
sentimental, but secretly you are in love with both of 
them for that very reason, and know in your heart that vou 
were as bad or as good yourself in those days when you 
first set up housekeeping, and the world was so very a 
fairyland that you did not grudge paying your taxes. 
The manner of telling the story is gaily and charmingly 
inconsequent, but it is exactly in harmony with the laugh- 
ing spirit of youth in which it is all written and in which 
it must all be read. It is quaintly, daintily humorous ; 
it is full of tenderness and of the pathos of those little 
things that are the greatest things in life to the young 
man and woman who are utterly in love with each other. 
To repeat the story in any bold outline would be cynically 
profane; the story is nothing, the freshness and naive 
simplicity with which it is told are everything, and you 
can only make acquaintance with these and realise the 
book’s curious charm by reading it for yourself ; wherefore 
there is no more to be said but go and read it. 


A Story of Youth. 6s. (Andrew 


HORACE BLAKE. By Mrs. Wilfred Ward. 6s. (Hutchinson.) 


Mrs. Wilfred Ward's style has a distinct charm; and 
her novels have a high seriousness. Horace Blake seems 
to us so far her best book. The characters develop in a 
way which is true to life. She has knowledge and under- 
standing ; her main incident recalls what actually happened 
to a well-known literary man; but all will feel that she 
has not merely copied, but has made an artistic use of her 
material. Mrs. Ward makes her readers feel the fascination 
that Horace Blake exerts over every one. Her theme 
is the salvation of the hero which is wrought by his own 
clearness of vision and the faithful loving devotion of his 
wite. His wife is first conquered by admiration for his 
genius. She helps him loyally and with her help he has 
won success. She knows him and forgives his great 
wickedness ; her admiration and compassion have turned 
into true love. She wants his true life to be written, but 
realising that the world will neither understand nor believe, 
and knowing how through all he has never feared the truth, 
she reluctantly gives this up. The story of Trix and 
Stephen is on a less high note, but is very human. 
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PERRIS OF THE CHERRY TREES. By J.S. Fletcher. 6s. 
(Eveleigh Nash.) 


Mr. Fletcher may always be relied upon for a good story, 
and in “‘ Perris of the Cherry Trees ’’ the author will delight 
old friends and make new ones. Abel Perris was a farmer 
in a very small way with a very stunted vision of the possi- 
bilities of his farm, the Cherry Trees. He had married a 
girl who was his superior in every way. When the story 
opens we find Perris behind-hand with the rent, due to his 
drunkenness and indolence, and a prospect before him of 
being turned out by the Steward. The gentleman-farmer 
of ‘MartinsthOrpe*(Mark Taffendale) had land abutting on 
the Cherry Trees, and within his domain were some profit- 
able lime-kilns, the scene of the most dramatic episodes in 
the book. To him Rhoda goes by night and borrows money 
on the understanding that she is to manage the farm herself. 
Now Mark Taffendale was a bachelor, and of course it was 
inevitable that he and Rhoda should find themselves 
attracted to each other. Rhoda has as much money as she 
wants, and on the day when the Steward comes round he 
is surprised to find the farm in good condition, and the 
rent ready for him. Abel Perris’s only workman was 
Pippany Webster, who is dismissed by Rhoda for stealing. 
He resolves on revenge, and finds a means at hand by a 
chance discovery of the clandestine meetings of Rhoda 
and Taffendale. It would spoil the reader’s pleasure to 
disclose more, but we are sure that he will not put the book 
down until he has reached the conclusion, where Abel Perris 
is revealed in a surprisingly noble light. 


JOAN THURSDAY. By Louis Joseph Vance. 6s. (Grant 
Richards.) 


Mr. Vance’s reputation has been made by a number of 
bright and exciting stories of adventure, very modern and 
American in spirit, partly melodramatic, partly humorous, 
partly sentimental. In this manner he is comfortably at 
home, confidently master of his material. ‘‘ Joan Thurs- 
day,’”’ however, is a surprise. It is a careful and pains- 
taking study of theatrical life in America, written with a 
minute and slightly depressing realism. In fact, not at all 
the sort of book we expected. However, the reader’s 
disappointment may be tempered by the assurance that 
Mr. Vance has achieved something that is nearly a triumph. 
His book might have been better for a trifle less of insistence 
upon detail, it would have been more likeable had its heroine 
been less ambitious and mercenery, but for all that it is 
a very fine piece of work. Practically plotless, what story 
there is centres around Joan Thursday, a beautiful girl who 
takes to the stage as a more attractive manner of earning 
her living than serving in a shop, and her success—at a 
price—after rather more than a year of varied experi- 
ence brings the book to an end. We congratulate Mr. 
Vance heartily upon this very successful example of his 
versatility. 


SUBSOIL. By Charles Marriott. 6s. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


“‘ Anyhow, after any big event,’’ says Saffery, the novelist, 
in Mr. Charles Marriott’s new novel, “‘ you are apt to get an 
upheaval of a different layer of national character—subsoil, 
in fact. Some queer things get thrown up, but it’s native 
stuff, and we’ve got to make the best of it, not only in art.” 
This is the idea that Mr. Marriott plays with very plausibly 
and very effectively. He thinks the Boer War was res- 
ponsible for a great upheaval, and that its effect upon our 
national life and, directly or indirectly, on our national 
art, ideals and general outlook has been broad and deep. 
Modern movements in art, politics and social economy 
are discussed by his men and women shrewdly, brilliantly, 
suggestively ; their conversations are, as they should be, 
vastly cleverer than the studio and dining-room talk that 
most of us have an opportunity of listening to; but the 
power and interest of his story lies in the subtlety and 
vivid truthfulness with which he limns his characters. 
Saffery is a masterly study. Neither Sylvia Bradley, 
to whom Sutherland is engaged, nor the widowed Loveday 
Rosewall, whom he loves in vain, are ordinary women, but 


they are natural, baffling, charming women notwith- 
standing. You suspect a touch of cynicism when Sylvia 
breaks off her engagement with Sutherland because she 
feels that he keeps her outside the best interests of his life, 
and they are not suited to each other, and then shortly 
after becomes engaged to the handsome, conceited, rather 
shallow young novelist, Reginald Vaughan,-and when about 
the same time Loveday Rosewall rejects Sutherland because, 
though she loves him, she also has given her heart to the 
somewhat egregious young Reginald. She confesses that 
she loves Sutherland, but thinks he is one of the men that 
““no woman ought to have. . . . You are too big a pro- 
position. We must either lose ourselves in you or keep 
you at a distance. Perhaps it is a wise and good instinct 
that makes us spare you and give our nonsense to. somebody 
else.’’ It is very well for her to tell him, with gentle scorn, 
“Little you know us!” Loveday does not represent the 
average woman, and perhaps the reader even more than 
Sutherland will be at a loss to understand her. But she 
has a large share in making ‘‘ Subsoil ”’ a story of cunning 
and compelling interest. It is admirably written; the 
story it tells grows easily and naturally out of the characters 
of the persons concerned in it ; but if it told no story at all 
it would still hold you by its searching insight into the 
hearts and minds of modern humanity and its piquant, 
provoking discourse of men, women and things in the 
complex world of to-day. 


OT —” PHYLLIS. By Meredith Nicholson. 6s. (Con- 
stable. 

Mr. Nicholson’s success in this novel is dual: he has 
created one of the most engaging heroines of recent fiction, 
and through the medium of a highly interesting story has 
interpreted with praiseworthy lucidity that sensitive 
spirit of citizenship which is peculiar-to the inhabitants of 
American mushroom-growth towns. Phyllis Kirkwood is 
a harum-scarum young lady of the defiantly unconventional 
type, but possessed of such high qualities of heart and 
mind that, while she is the despair of her three most proper 
aunts, she is the darling of the township. Being the 
daughter of Tom Kirkwood, whose wife, Lois Montgomery, 
ran off with Jack Holton when Phyllis was a child, the 
young lady is the central figure for sympathy in a scandal 
involving the two leading families of Montgomery, in 
Indiana ; a fact which disturbs her not at all. Ata crucial 
period of the town’s history when the community is threat- 
ened with disgrace through the unsoundness of the Holtons’ 
affairs, Phyllis’s mother returns and takes up her abode 
with her brother, Amzi Montgomery; causing a flutter 
of interest in the town, and winning the love of her daughter. 
Amzi is a rival banker to the Holton firm, but when the 
integrity of the town is in jeopardy, he large-heartedly 
sinks his personal affairs, and, with the assistance of Tom 
Kirkwood, succeeds in straightening out the scandal, and 
saves the situation. In this, Phyllis is a very active agent 
and, in the end, cements the restoration of the Holtons’ 
reputation by becoming engaged to a nephew of her mother’s 
second husband. Mr. Nicholson has written a powerful 
book, full of humour, compactly constructed, and reflecting, 
through a gallery of perfect types, the authentic spirit of the 
American people. 


THE LOVERS OF MADEMOISELLE. By Clive Holland. 
6s. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


The French Revolution may not have been an unmixed 
blessing for France, but it has certainly been a fine thing 
for novelists the world over. It has equipped them with 
a theme of unparalleled interest, a fund of romantic episodes, 
a background of breathless suspense and _ bewildering 
horror. All these factors are to be found in Mr. Clive 
Holland’s new novel, which gives a very vivid reproduction 
of the aristocrats and the canaille of those stirring times. 
The story opens in Normandy in the year 1792, with a 
spirited account of the mob’s attack on the chateau of 
the Vicomte de St. Hilaire, who, with his wife, son, and 
daughter, Cécile, is taken prisoner and sent (after a brave 
but futile attempt to escape) to Paris, there to be tried by 
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the dread Revolutionary Tribunal. Cécile’s lover, the 
gallant Basile, Comte Dubois, is also captured, and one of 
the big scenes in the story occurs when the prisoners are 
offered their liberty on condition that Cécile is promised 
in marriage to the son of one of the revolutionaries—an 
ex-steward whose sister has been cruelly wronged by the 
Vicomte in a closed chapter of the past. Dramatic, too, 
though hardly original, is the ruse by which Basile is 
enabled to escape from the sinister Conciergerie. The 
terrors of that melancholy building are made very real in 
these pages, and one gets a lasting picture of Marcel Tellier, 
the head-jailer, with his numberless little subtleties of 
cruelty ; he “ took a devilish delight in his daily task of 
reading aloud the list of the condemned, and with a love 
of theatrical effect posed himself in the light at the foot of 
the steps leading up to the great door of the chamber, with 
one of the National Guards with fixed bayonet on either 
side of him.’’ ‘‘ The Lovers of Mademoiselle ’’ is just the 
book for those who cannot resist the spell of Madame la 
Guillotine. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT CAMILLA. By Gertrude Hall. 6s. 
(Heinemann.) 

Without doubt Miss Hall has revealed considerable 
ingenuity in the conception of. her heroine. Camilla’s 
character is one which it would be difficult indeed to 
summarise in a paragraph. Obviously her governing 
instinct was to create herself; to make something of life ; 
throwing the limelight on one figure, which all the world 
should recognise as supreme in charm and distinction. 
She had her dreams, this child of the people, this intrepid 
adventuress, to whom the slightest of opportuniities offered 
such infinite scope. She had absolutely no respect for 
truth, a very limited sense of honour, and phenomenal 
concentration in the pursuit of her own interests. Yet 
somehow she was actually charming, except to those 
who would venture to cross her ambitions. Moreover, 
she was extraordinarily competent in a thousand ways, 
punctiliously conscientious about everything she undertook, 
and capable of marvellous self-restraint. It is difficult 
to say whether or no circumstances were really kind to 
Camilla. She had certainly many exceptional strokes of 
good fortune; but one and all were attended with serious 
limitations. The way was never quite smooth for her, 
entirely straightforward. Obviously Miss Hall has set 
herself deliberately to expose the Latin temperament, 
through one supreme example. Camilla is always, or 
nearly always, governed by a most startling degree of 
common sense. And yet, as we have said, she dreamed 
dreams: she could, at least temporarily, risk all for the 
satisfaction of her fiery emotions. We are inclined to 
believe that her one experiment in passion was sincere ; 
and we recognise that it was foredoomed to failure. There 
was a good deal of Becky Sharpe in Camilla. Her de- 
nouement was more picturesque, as fitted the skies of 
Italy ; but it had all the essential elements of greyness 
and subdued satire. ‘“‘ The Truth about Camilla” is a 
remarkable, and an artistic, production. Its permeating 
and profound cynicism just escapes unrelieved bitterness ; 
since Camilla is quite human. The characterisation of 
her lovers, her benefactors, her enemies, her allies, and 
her family is managed with a firm hand ; all are interesting 
in themselves, all skilfully fitted into their place in her 
development. 


THE MISCHIEF MAKER, By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 6s. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


To get the full flavour of this capital story we recommend 
a visit to a Soho restaurant fairly far on in the evening, 
and a chapter of ‘“‘ The Mischief Maker”’ in between each 
course. We say a Soho restaurant, because on a certain 
evening Sir Julien Portel, former Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, and his journalist friend Kendricks, were to be 
found dining there. And what brought so high an official 
as Sir Julian to so low a quarter? A grave scandal, which 
drove him out of public life, and to a resolve to travel the 


Mr. Clive Holland. 
Whose “My Japanese Wife,” and two other of his novels have just been 
published in shilling editions by Messrs. Lynwood. 


world over. Buta little message from a mysterious woman 
at the Soho restaurant caused him to travel no further 
than Paris. The message contained instructions to call 
on a certain Madame Christophor, who turns out to be 
——— ; but let the reader discover her identity for himself. 
Another character, whom we soon detect as disguised, is 
Herr Freudenberg, of Leipzig, maker of toys. Herr 
Freudenberg is Prince Falkenberg, of Germany, the inveter- 
ate foe of England and the uncompromising opponent of 
the Anglo-French entente. The remainder. of the book 
is a breathless account of the contest between the two 
statesmen, resulting in the ultimate downfall of Falken- 
berg, engineered by a magnificent journalistic “‘ coup” 
which was suggested by Kendricks, the journalist, and 
performed by Sir Julien. Then follows Sir Julien’s return 
to power and the establishment of friendly relations between 
England and Germany. The spice of international politics, 
combined with a strong love interest, make ‘“‘ The Mischief 
Maker’’ a most delightfully exciting book, and one which 
we defy the most lethargic to fall asleep over. 


THE MERRY MARAUDERS. By Arthur J. Rees. 6s, 
(Heinemann.) 


This amusing and unconventional book describes, in the 
form of letters, the adventures of the Merry Marauders 
Dramatic Company during their tour in New Zealand. 
The writer obtained the post of advance agent, after selling 
his watch and chain in order to provide the necessary 
guarantee of his commercial probity. Needless to say, the 
company was brimful of talent, from Miss Audrey Benda- 
lind, the leading lady, to Mr. Barney King, the stage 
manager, who had ‘“ packed a bewilderingly diversified 
stage career into his thirty-five years, having played in his 
time the widest range of parts—from leading man to the 
hind-quarters of a stage bullock.’’ Such versatility, indeed, 
was constantly needed, for while the stock pieces of the 
company were such straightforward things as ‘“‘ Demon 
Drink, the Destroyer,’’ and ‘‘ The Unkissed Bride,’’ con- 
stant adaptation had to be made to meet local prejudices 
and requirements. On some occasions, too, the stage- 
manager could only secure his full caste by bailing his men 
out, through an arrangement with the local police. We 
cannot pay this book a higher compliment than by saying 
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that it is true to the tradition of the first and greatest of its 
kind, the Roman Comique. Mr. Rees writes with insight 
and humour, and his cheerful tale of vagabondage will 
prove a pleasant departure from the more usual grooves of 
the season’s fiction. 


“WATERSPRINGS. By Arthur Christopher Benson. 6s. 


(Smith, Elder.) 


This is an intimate book. Mr. Benson is always inti- 
mate. In certain moods one is apt to be angry with him. 
Here, as elsewhere, he gives one the feeling that one is 
guilty of eavesdropping. But, like the Don of this story, 
which is at once something less and something more than 
a novel, he contrives to carry out his programme and to 
carry the reader with him, Though the background is 
‘Cambridge, the opening pages of his new book are eloquent 
-of the unfamiliar medium in which the author is working. 
They contain phrases and sentences such as are common 
in the work of the ’prentice hand. But by and by we get 
into touch with real life. Jack Sandys the frank under- 
‘graduate, his father the talkative Vicar, Mr. Redmayne 
the caustic Vice-Master of Beaufort, Mr. Gretton the Dean, 
Aunt Graves, her companion Miss Merry—these are real 
people. Howard Kennedy, Fellow and Classical Lecturer 
at Beaufort, and Maud his young wife monopolise attention, 
ibut their views rather than their personalities arrest one. 
The passages about the dream-child recall ‘“‘ Elia.’’ But the 
real charm of the book lies in its reflections on the prob- 
lems of existence, religion and science, reason and instinct. 
For example, ‘“‘ Instinct is the only guide for women ; if 
they begin to reason, they get run away with by reason ; 
that is what makes fanatics.”” Jack’s description of the 
tutor’s life: ‘‘ Just learning things till you are twenty- 
three, and then teaching them till you are sixty-three.”’ 
‘The same young man’s choice of books: ‘‘ The books I 
like are those in which people say what they might say, 
not those in which they say what they have had days to in- 
vent.’’ Or this remark of the author’s : ‘“‘ The old untroubled 
necessary work of the world flows on in these fields and 
villages, peopled with lives hardly conscious of themselves, 
with no aims or theories, just toiling, multiplying, dying, 
existing, it would seem, merely to feed and clothe the more 
active part of the world.’”’ There is the suggestion of this 
thought at the back of the mind of many a teacher—of 
the futility of it all, the lack of real confidence in the things 
taught. One cannot but sympathise with the view that 
“there are such a lot of fine and obvious things in the 
world, perfectly distinct, absolutely necessary, and yet the 
moment they become professional, they deprive one of all 
‘spirit and hope.’”’ Mr. Benson’s quiet humour is often 
‘compelling, as in this observation of Howard Kennedy’s : 
“IT have to talk over their careers with a good many 
young men, and it generally ends in their saying they would 
like a secretaryship which would give them interesting 
work and long holidays and the command of much of their 
time, and lead on to something better, with a prospect 
of early retirement on a pension.’’ As might have been 
expected there are delightful bits of scenic painting, 
impressions of ‘‘ the charmed dusk and the fragrance of 
hidden flowers.’’ And there is mysticism too—of a kind 
that belongs to something far removed from those ‘‘ vague 
and even muddled emotions of which scientific psychology 
‘would probably dispose.”’ 


THE DREAM SHIP. By Cynthia Stockley. 6s. (Constable). 

It is hard to see just why the hero of this book should 
be all he was merely in virtue of being Irish. A great 
‘surgeon, difficult, idealising, incapable of understanding 
‘other people’s lives and ideas, hard to live with, and 
sentimental . . . why should it all be harped upon as the 
‘outcome of his Irishry ? The real portrait of the novel is 
his wife, Val Valdanha, a charming young woman, a 
man’s woman, a journalist whose free lance articles from 
every corner of the globe had won world-wide fame for her 
pen-name, Wanderfoot. Married first to a wastrel, meet- 
ang Garrett Westenra on a cross-Atlantic steamer just 


after Valdanha was supposed to have died heroically in 
South Africa, she and Westenra come together like meet- 
ing flames, marry, and begin their troubles. Incapable of 
domesticity, she finds it impossible to run Westenra’s 
private hospital, and when Valdanha turns up she runs 
away from Westenra, taking her boy and an adopted 
daughter. Misunderstanding with Westenra makes life 
barren and hard, but in the long run Valdanha dies, and 
Westenra comes to a proper sense of Val, and life begins 
over again in deep love. The skill and completeness with 
which Val is drawn and made alive for us, and the com- 
prehension of a complex, rich, sympathetic character, are 
most admirable. Val is real and modern, and it is difficult 
not to imagine that she has a prototype, though a proto- 
type the details of whose life are not to be identified with 
the incidents of the novel. The subsidiary characters 
fall into their proper places, and preserve their proper 
proportions, without sacrificing one jot of their reality. 
Altogether ‘“‘ The Dream Ship”’ is a notable piece of 
character study and of story making. a 


CRUMP FOLK GOING HOME. 


By Constance Holme. 6s. 
(Mills & Boon.) 


There is the fragrance of the brown earth, the music of 
the wind, the freedom and freshness of the hills in Miss 
Constance Holme’s new novel, ‘‘ Crump Folk Going Home.” 
With the background of Crump, a stately, ancestral hall, 
in the possession of the Lyndesays, Miss Holme weaves 
an interesting story around a group of wealthy, propertied 
people, centring it on a girl’s wounded pride. Betrothed 
to the Master of Crump, not for love of him, nor for the 
sake.of position, but for sheer passionate attachment 
to the land that she feels is hers, yet has no actual claim 
to, Deborah, the reserved, self-controlled heroine, is saved 
from the tragedy of marrying the wrong man by his sudden 
death. But the subsequent discovery that he is already 
married to another woman flings her into an abyss of 
humiliation, making her the target for scornful glances 
and spiteful snatches of scandal. She braves this mortifica- 
tion, and growing to love, with a true, self-sacrificing love, 
the new Master of Crump, she is able to renounce him and 
to shut out all hope of owning the land that is so dear to 
her. But after all they both care too much to let the story 
end on this unhappy note, and in her fluent pleasing style, 
with touches of humour that make the book all through 
delightfully attractive, Miss Constance Holme drops the 
final curtain on her happy Crump Folk, wending their 
way home at last across the evening-shadowed land. 


THE GARDEN WITHOUT WALLS. By Coningsby Dawson. 


6s. (Heinemann.) 


There is so much that is fine and human and beautiful 
in this story that one marvels at its strikmg want of 
balance. Sex-obsession cramps, distorts, overbalances 
and devastates the novel. The life story which is here 
developed, and which in its early stages readily kindles the 
reader’s sympathy and enthusiasm, is swamped and sur- 
feited with a tempestuous passion which rages unhealthily 
like a destroying blast through the greater part of the 
story. The trouble with Dante Cardover’s father was that 
he was “‘ an emotionalist ashamed of his emotions,’’ which he 
carefully suppressed ; Dante’s trouble would appear to be 
that he was an emotionalist impelled by a restless and 
inflamed imagination. The plot of the story may be 
summed up as the tragedy of a young man who, after 
repeatedly playing with the fire, attempts to drug a hope- 
less passion for a married woman by succumbing to the 
physical fascination of another woman. And like most 
tragedies of this nature, the young man, Dante Cardover, 
is not the only victim involved. Many alluring and delight- 
ful characters figure in the novel: one remembers with 
special pleasure Dante’s youthful-hearted uncle, Obadiah 
Spreckles, who is appropriately nicknamed ‘‘ The Spuffler ’’— 
‘* A spuffler is a gay pretender, who hides his lack of success 
beneath the importance of his manners. . . . The prime 
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requisite (for a spuffler), is that he should affect the pros- 
perity of a bank-president, and be dependent on some 
quite obscure source for his pocket-money.”” As might be 
expected from the clever author of ‘‘ The Road to Avalon,” 
his new novel is studded with brilliant descriptive gems, 
and it is good to note that from beginning to end the story 
is rich with the promise of bigger achievements ahead. 


A MASTER OF LIFE. By Philip Gibbs. 6s. 


Titus Harsnett, the leading character of Mr. Philip Gibbs’ 
new novel, is a kind of Hamlet of the modern industrial 
world, burdened not with the purple or with revenge, but 
‘with introspection, hesitation, a conscience that speaks of 
duty to those who have helped to make the huge fortune 
of two-and-a-half millions left to him by his father, the 
artistic temperament, and a mother who drops her “ h's”’ 
and can no more drop her servant-like devotion to her late 
husband’s memory than she can enter into the humani- 
tarian ideas of her only son. One feels that but for the 
‘constant coaching from his old tutor Gerard Langbaine, and 
his cousin’s wife, Mrs. Jack Lavington, Titus would have 
made a hopeless mess of his life and his inheritance. As 
it is Titus and Mrs. Lavington betray a woeful ignorance of 
the ways of a censorious world, and pay very bitterly for 
their blindness. Mr. Gibbs is one of the most interesting 
of our younger novelists, and in his latest book he displays 
a marked increase of power, power of maintaining the 
teader’s attention, power of depicting character, of dis- 
playing the warp and woof of modern political and social 
life. There are constant flashes of epigram, particularly 
in the pages devoted to the philanthropic Duchess; and 
‘the style is sustained throughout at a high level. It was, 
perhaps, a pity to make Will Jennings accept the bribe. 
But if there is cold cynicism here, there is cynicism enough 
in the portrait of the ‘“‘ living image of Nell Gwynne,”’ who 
“would rob a graveyard or bleed a millionaire to death, 
or flirt in a disgraceful way with Satan himself,’’ for ‘‘ the 
sake of her precious societies.’” The dénouement is cleverly 
disguised, and as much as anything else sets a mark of 
distinction on a book which will make every reader eager 
for its successor. 


(Cassell.) 


‘THE HEART OF A HERO. By Morice Gerard. 6s. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Mr. Morice Gerard has written this novel round the 
‘simple love story of a great soldier—General Wolfe. At 
the outset he gives an animated picture of the gay city of 
Bath with its elegant ball-rooms, its crowded pump-rooms 
and fashionable coffee-houses, and introduces an interesting 
character in the exquisite person of Beau Nash, a venerable 
figure at the time the story opens. Wolfe’s love story 
‘begins in the year 1757 with a momentary glimpse of the 
beautiful Katherine Lowther, the toast and belle of Bath, 
and thanks to the assistance of his devoted friend and 
admirer, Lord Dion Blair, Wolfe manages to win Katherine’s 
heart before setting forth on the great venture which 
‘culminated on the Heights of Abraham. It is, however, 
‘the love story of Lord Dion which gives to the novel ‘its 
\peculiar poignancy ; for Lord Dion was himself in love with 
Katherine, but, because of his affection for Wolfe and his 
‘own unhappy physical deformity, he elected to stand aside 
and facilitate Wolfe’s courtship. The character of Lord 
Dion—a noble figure in spite of his humped shoulder and 
this slightly crossed eyes—is sketched with sympathy and 
understanding. ‘‘ Perhaps his friendship for James Wolfe 
‘grew out of, or at any rate was stimulated by, a longing to 
‘play a similar part in the world. He felt in a curious way 
‘that his soul and that of the fiery, intrepid young officer 
~were fused together, linked by the same spirit: that Wolfe 
was engaged in doing what his own courage would have 
effected, had his body been fitted for martial service.’’ 
What the courage of the one man and the great heart of 
the other effected is set down in these pages with a dignity 
and restraint worthy of the theme. 


MARTHE. By Reginald Nye. 6s. (Sampson Low.) 

The one doubt you have about ‘‘ Marthe” is whether 
Marthe, loving the large, good-natured Bovril, would give 
herself body and soul to John Blaine on purely artistic 
grounds, and in order that his career as a singer might be 
furthered and his wonderful voice not lost to the world. 
But Marthe was an altogether exceptional girl. She is 
not to be judged by ordinary standards. She is charming 
when, at the outset, a mere pretty slip of a girl, she passes 
along the road in France, and John and his stolid friend, 
who answers to the absurd nickname of Eovril, see her 
and hear her singing as she 
goes ; and she is charming at rf 
the close but pathetically | 
charming, after she has sacri- | 
ficed herself wholly to Blaine’s 
welfare and, when she is dying, 
he can leave her almost without | 
a pang for another love and | 
a new artistictriumph. Blaine ~ 
is a vacillating, eager, likeable 
creature, afflicted with an 
artistic temperament. He can 
paint cleverly ; he writes neat 
verses, composes music, swims 
excellently, and is a good 
horseman; he can do many 
things well, but his supreme 
gift is song; he has a mar- 
vellous voice, and it is Marthe who discovers this and 
urges him to his right work, and willingly offers herself 
up on the altar of his ambition. The characters are all 
drawn very skilfully ; Blaine, with his foolish, insatiable 
love of play, his instability in whatever he undertakes ; 
his keen sensitiveness to his own sufferings, and his sheer 
inability to feel much for the sufferings-of others ; ‘‘ Bovril,”’ 
the genial, easy-natured, loyal friend, who tells his story 
here, and, to say nothing of the gay, beautiful, gracious, 
tantalising Helen Pendred, and many minor characters, 
Marthe herself—in all her sweetness, sagacity, recklessness, 
a very fascinating and finely sympathetic creation. For 
its freshness, its ssill in characterisation, its vivid pictures 
of life in France, and the poignancy and interest of its story, 

‘‘Marthe ”’ is emphatically a book to read, We believe it 
is a first novel, and as such it is an achievement that is full 
of high promise. 


Mr. R. R. Nye. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


By Francis Grierson. 6s. 


THE VALLEY OF SHADOWS. 
(John Lane.) 


This new edition of Mr. Francis Grierson’s memoirs of 
his early career is beautifully illustrated by Miss Evelyn 
Paul. The book is a study of American life in the days 
of the Civil War, and especially of the farming communities 
just before the outbreak of the great conflict. The moon- 
light of history has already fallen over the scene, dimming 
the trivial details and throwing out in a sort of looming 
majesty the figures of the famous heroes of the battlefields. 
Mr. Grierson paints it all with quiet, wistful touches of 
romance, and Miss Evelyn Paul works in the same manncr. 
Her thirteen pictures are in colours, and each of them has 
a charming air of romance about it. Some of them, indeed, 
have a jewel-like splendour—such as the study of a Red 
Indian Medicine Man, sitting in his wigwam in some 
strange ritual of magic. Excellent also are the pictures 
of battle ; but to our mind the scenes of farm life are the 
most charming. They are painted in the pastoral manner, 
and remind one of the grace and beauty that our artists 
import into their pictures of eighteenth-century England. 
In both cases the facts are seen in a mist of sentiment, 
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but the sentiment is in itself a natural fact, just like the 
blue veil of air that lends an enchantment to a distant 
landscape. Romance is largely a matter of distance, and 
if Mr. Grierson now sees the scenes of his youth in the 
light that never was on land or sea, well, that is exactly 
the charm that the years bring us in compensation for all 
that they steal as they pass. ; 


THE YEAR’S MIND. By the Author of ‘“ Leaves from a 
Life.’’ ros. 6d. net. (Eveleigh Nash.) 

This volume is very like previous works by its author ; 
indeed, at stages there is more than a suggestion of repeti- 
tion. It belongs to no definite branch of literature, being 
a mixture of gossip about flowers and folk, of placid old- 
fashioned fiction, with dashes of melodrama, and of com- 
ments on existence, naive or candid, rather than deep. 
One feels that the writer would be very genial and inter- 
esting in a garden, or by a quiet fireside ; the commentary 
and conversation would have an agreeable flavour, and 
would leave a pleasant memory. But set on paper, and 
turned into a book of nearly 350 pages, the offering is 
another matter altogether, and its continued appreciation 
demands patience as well as simplicity of nature. How- 
ever, there must be a goodly number of simple and 
conventional souls to whom it will appeal. It might well 
be a quiet classic for various orders of housekeepers, or 
mean animation for gentle ladies with a passion for 
flower-pots. While it is entirely innocent of glow or 
inspiration, its homely, human nature, despite the slowness 
and occasional tedium of detail, is acceptable. 


COMMERCIAL GARDENING. 
4 Vols. Fully Illustrated. 
Company.) 

To the craftsman with the spade or the plough the com- 
mercial side of gardening is as offensive as the commercial 
side of painting a picture, writing a poem, or carving a 
statue is to the craftsman of the brush, the pen, or the 
chisel. It is an aspect that has not been frankly or fully 
dealt with by most textbooks on gardening. We there- 
fore welcome these four attractive volumes. which have 
been issued by the Gresham Publishing Company with 
the efficiency with which they treated agriculture in their 
Standard Cyclopedia of twelve volumes. The writers 
on the various aspects of commercial gardening are, we are 
glad to note, men who have been engaged for the most 
part in earning their living as growers of fruit, vegetables, 
flowers, or as nurserymen. We have at any rate been 
spared another volume from the pen of that ‘“‘ popular 
writer on gardening,’ Mr. So-and-so of Fleet Street. It is 
interesting to find in one considerable writer in this series, 
Mr. Lobjoit, in what a pleasant style a professional market 
gardener can express himself. Here and there one notices 
a little looseness in the editorial control ; such as when 
writers give us the average profits arising from different 
crops which are somewhat at variance with the intro- 
ductory chapters. The space devoted to packing and 
marketing might surely have been greater, and we think 
that in specialised work like this the essays on the science 
of plant-growing, excellent as they are, might have been 
reduced to find room for this and other aspects of growing 
for the markets. But we will not grumble, for on the 
whole the compilation fulfils a unique place in our garden- 
ing literature. The illustrations are beautifully reproduced. 
We could wish, however, that the design on the cover had 
been as artistic as that on the companion volumes which 
dealt with agriculture. 


Edited by John Weathers. 
36s. net. (Gresham Publishing 


AN EXILED KING. By Sophie Elkan. 
lated by M. Eugenie Koch. Illustrated. 
(Hutchinson). 


Edited and trans- 
2 vols. 24s. net. 


The first thing needful for a good biography is not that 
the subject of it should be a great man, one who has done 
wonderful things in the history of the world, but that he 
should be a man if not of some greatness at least of some 
strength or peculiarity of character. Gustaf Adolf IV. of 


Sweden fully answers to this latter requirement. He was 
neither a great leader of men nor a great statesman, but he 
was almost equally eccentric and strong-willed, and a certain 
dark streak of melancholy and a touch of religious mania 
would seem to suggest that a taint of madness was in his. 
blood. Moreover, he was unfortunate and ended in failure, 
and misfortune and failure are generally more romantic and 
nearly always more interesting than success. His hatred 
of Napoleon amounted almost to a mania. He joined the 
league that was formed to subdue that scourge of Europe 
and restore the Bourbons to the throne of France. After 
Napoleon had harried and defeated him, he fell out with his. 
Allies, and made himself in divers ways such an impossible 
ruler that his own subjects deposed him and banished him 
and he died in Switzerland after some twenty-eight years. 
of life in exile. Like most crownless Kings, he fretted 
miserably in his banishment and cherished a conviction 
that his people would yet recall him and restore him to his. 
throne, but though neither this hope nor the hope that they 
would choose his son to succeed him were to be realised, he 
at least had the satisfaction of seeing his most hated enemy, 
Napoleon, a broken exile like himself, and of outliving him. 
He makes a strangely pathetic, rather a pitiful figure, but 
one’s sympathy goes out more readily to the wistful, long- 
suffering woman who was his Queen. Mrs. Sophie Elkan 
has gathered all his story up into her two stout volumes, 
and told it with such narrative skill and such insight into 
character that the poor King emerges a vividly human 
being and, with all his loves and hates, his friends and his 
enemies, becomes the central person in a live and intensely 
interesting romance. It is distinctly a book to be read for 
pleasure, but it is none the less sound and reliable history. 
M. Koch has translated it admirably, and the numerous. 
illustrations add much to its attractiveness. 


Hotes on Hew Books. 


Mr. W. F. SPALDING. 
(22, Lightcliffe Road, Palmer’s Green, London, N.] 


Mr. William F. Spalding is his own publisher, and in Foreign 
Banking Appointments (1s. net), he has written a little book 
that is not for all readers, but should be of the greatest 
usefulness to the particular section of business readers to 
which it is addressed. Mr. Spalding is a certificated associate 
of the Institute of Bankers, and has made a special study 
of the requirements of foreign and Colonial banks, and 
furnishes a lucid and thoroughly well-informed epitome of the 
conditions governing entry into the principal banks in the 
Colonies and abroad with some account of the prospects offered 
to the enterprising young man who is disposed to adventure 
upon a career in one of them. He not only sets out the remunera- 
tion that is paid to different classes of clerks in such banks, 
but tells you of the climate, general local conditions and gives 
you a careful estimate of the cost of living in the countries where- 
they are situated. The ambitious young bank clerk who has 
any idea of trying his fortune in the banks of Egypt, Persia, 
Canada, America, South Africa, New Zealand, India, China. 
or elsewhere in the East should consult this handy little booklet 
and profit by its expert guidance. 


MESSRS. JOHN LONG, LTD. 


In Green Girl (6s.), Mrs. Henry Tippett tells an enjoyable 
story of life in the Latin Quarter, and of a young girl who dislikes 
the idea of being tied by the marriage bond. This sounds a 
little risky, but the book is not, in fact, in the least erotic or 
unpleasant ; it is emphatically on the side of the angels. It is. 
a well-constructed tale, and, on the whole, a well-written one, 
although the characters are inclined to talk too much; and the 
Bohemian scenes are described with a convincing restraint. 


MESSRS. MILLS & BOON. 


The philosophy of a nursemaid of an attractive and all too 
rare type is the most striking feature of * With Drums Unmuffled,” 
by L. A. Burgess (6s.), a pleasant and well-written first novel, 
which shows considerable promise. The book is humorous and 
pathetic by turn, and Gibraltar life forms an effective back- 
ground for the greater part of a story which may be cordially 
recommended. 
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Alastair 


Alastair 


FORTY-THREE DRAWINGS IN COLOUR AND IN BLACK AND WHITE. 
WITH A NOTE OF EXCLAMATION BY ROBERT ROSS 42s. net. 


Limited to 500 Copies in England and in America. 


Charles Conder 


HIS LIFE AND WORK. 


Charles Conder 


HIS LIFE AND WORK. 


By FRANK GIBSON. With a Catalogue of the Prints and Drawings by CAMPBELL 
Dopcson. With 121 Reproductions of Conder’s Work, including 12 in Colour. 21s, net. 


Whistler’s Pastels & other Modern Profiles 


By A. E. GALLATIN. With 22, Plates, including 9 Hitherto Unpublished Designs by 


WHISTLER. 


10s. 6d. net. 


HISTORICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, TRAVEL AND 
ADVENTURE, 


POETRY, NATURAL HISTORY, GIFT BOOKS 
FOR CHILDREN. 


The Beautiful Lady Craven, The 
Original Memoirs of ELIZABETH, BARONESS 
CRAVEN, afterwards Margravine of Anspach 
and Bayreuth, &c. With an Historical Intro- 
duction. Edited by A. M. BroapLey and Lewis 
MELVILLE. With over 50 Illustrations. 2 vols. 


25s. net. 


Intimate Letters of Hester Piozzi 


and Penelope Pennington, 1788-1821. 
Edited by OswaLp G. Knapp. 32 Illustrations. 


16s. net. 
Harriet Hosmer: Letters and Memories of 


the Famous Sculptor. Edited by CorNeE Lia 
Carr. 36 Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


Anthony Trollope ; His Work, Associ- 
ates, and Originals. By T. H. S. ESCOTT. 
12s. 6d. net. 
English Travellers of the 
Renaissance. By CLARE HOWARD. 


7s. 6d. net. 

The Anglo-French Entente in the 
Seventeenth Century. By CHARLES 
BasTIDE. 10s. 6d. net. 


Travels without BaedeKkKer: The 
Record of an Unconventional Tour in the East. 
By ARDERN BEAMAN. 7s. 6d. net. 


A Motor Tour through Canada: 
From Halifax to the Pacific. By THOMAS W. 
WILBY. 5s. net. 


A Vagabond in New York. By 
OLIVER MADOX HUEFFER. With Illus- 
trations by R. E. Hatiincs. 3s. 6d. net. 


Lyrics and Dramas. By STEPHEN 
LLIPS. 4s. 6d. net. 


Bread and Circuses. By HELEN 
PARRY EDEN 3s. 6d. net. 


Glimpses of Indian Birds. By 
DOUGLAS DEWAR, Author of ‘‘ Jungle Folk,” 
‘Birds of the Plains,” &c. 7s. 6d. net. 


Two Little Parisians: A Charming 
Record of the Child Mind. By PIERRE MILLE. 


3s. 6d. net. 
The Valley of Shadows: Recollec- 


tions of Scenes and Episodes of Life in Illinois 
and Missouri at the time of the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade in 1863. By FRANCIS GRIERSON. 
New Edition especially illustrated in Colour by 
EVELYN PAUL. 5s. net. 


Nancy in the Wood: A Fanciful, 
Idealistic Fairy Tale. By MARION BRYCE. 
Illustrated in Colour and in Black and White by 
KATHERINE CLAUSEN. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Universe and the Mayon- 
maise. A Book which tells Children Scientific 
Facts Simply but Enthrallingly. By J. BRAILS- 
FORD ROBERTSON. Illustrated by KATHERINE 
CLAUSEN. Nov. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Bodley Head Natural 


History. By E. D. CUMING. Illustrated 
by J. A. SHEPHERD. Vol. I. British Birds— 
Passeres. A Book for young and old alike. In 
Cloth, 2s. net ; in Leather, 3s, net. 


FINE FICTION FOR PRESENTS, PROFIT AND PLEASURE. 


of a Little Town,” &c. 


When William Came: A Story of London under the Hohenzollerns. By H. H. 
MUNRO (“‘ Sakr’’), Author of ‘‘ The Unbearable Bassington,’’ ‘‘ Reginald,’”’ &c. 6s. 


Behind the Beyond. By STEPHEN LEACOCK, Author of “Sunshine Sketches 


The Hat Shop. By Mrs. C.S. PEEL. 


3s. 6d. net. 
6s. 


BOOKS BEARING THE 
HALL MARK of BODLEY HEAD 
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“To any lover of R.L.S. we should say that 
the par value of this extra number is likely very 
soon to be increased to a substantial premium.” 


—Financial News. 


ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON 


THE MAN AND HIS WORK. 


Extra number ofjj‘‘ The Bookman” superbly illustrated in colour 
and black-and-white. Price 5/- net. 


fy’ is 
' 


“ Beautifully produced, it should be cherished by 
all admirers of Stevenson.’ —Pall Ma I Gazette. 


“Tt contains not only articles by a number of well- 
known pens, but what we imagine is the best col- 
lection of illustrations of Stevenson himself and places 
and persons associated with him that has ever been 
brought together.’-—Westminster Gazette. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, PUBLISHERS, LONDON. NEW YORK. TORONTO. 
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